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"SATEIAM 8. MABTIBN, 


"Phe foregotsig narrative is commonly spoken: 
of as a parable; but it has nothing of the na- 
tute of & parable in it, There is nothing figu- 
tive of parabolical the wholediscourse. It 
is simple, touching, historical, .narrative.| 
Probably. geal. sigtement, of authentic facts) 
well known. Or if we suppose it to be a fic- 
of the characteristica of parable. -But what) 
statement of such facts? Certainly there is-no-| 
thing improbable in the whole account. The} 
country. .between- Jerusalem aod. Jericho is} 
dredty and desolate; in.a great measure unin-| 
habited, and infested . with robbers, and in that} 
age and afterwards, nothing-was more common} 
thal for the banduti, or Sicarii, as. they. were: 
called, to fail-upon unarmed travellers and rob 
and murder-them; as is taught abundantly in 
the history of Josephus. And our blessed 
Saviodr-was not’ unacquainted with ‘this dan- 
gerous road; He having travelled it more than 
once, but ia his deep humiliation, neither horse 
nor ass carried him io his tedious journeys 
from' Galilee to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. “All his journeys have good 
reason to believe were performed on foot. It 
is true’ that his little company was not likely to 
be ‘attacked by the robbers, . They’ furnished 
sufficient. prospect of booty to tempi these. 
lawless men whi -lived by travels. 
lers; and had ‘no. disposition. to attack..those 
ftom “whom nothing was to be expected. but 
perhaps a few loaves of bread, and a few pence, 
The object of this narrative is explicitly 


stood up and tempted our Saviear, saying, 
Master, what shall [ do to iuherit eternal life 7. 
He said unto him, what: is written in the;law, 
how readest thou? And he answering, said, , 
“Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, ‘and with all 
thy strength, ‘and with all thy mind, and thy, 


thou’ hast answered right; this do and thou 
shalt live. But he willing to. justify. himself, 
said, “ And who is my neighbour!” _ And Jesus: 
answered and said, * A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, &c.”. And. when 


now of these three, was neighbour unto. him 
that fell among the thieves?” and he said ‘“-he 
that showed mercy on him.” And Jesus said 
unto him, ‘go thou and do likewise.” That 
is, whenever you find a fellow creature in dis- 
tress, of whatever nation, tribe, or sect he may, 
' be, be ready by every means in your power, 
to show mercy unto him, While the priest 
and Levite, through bigotry or selfishness, vio- 
lated the second commandment of the law, the, 
Samaritan obeyed, and loved his fellow crea- 
ture as he did himself; and obeyed that golden 
rule, Whatsoever ye would have men downto 
u, do you the same unto them;, for this is, the 
aw and the Prophets.” That is, whatever 
moral daties are obligatory upon men, and 
inculeated:in the whole Bible, as due from one 
to another, they are briefly summed up. in this 
short. precept... And the ¢ase of the good Samn- 
ritan also exemplifies.that precept.of our Lord, 
«Love your enemiés, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them. that hate you.” The Jews 
had @ corrupt proverb which they handed down 
from ‘geberation to generation, which was, 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine. 
But’ our Lord teaches them that 
whom they were bound to 


- "Wille the Christlan is bound by the moral 
law ta love all men, even his bitterest enemies, 
with ‘a“gincere benevolence, he is especially 
commanded to love the brethren, the disciples. 
of Christ. This, though virtually _compre- 
hended in” the precept already, cousidered, 
which binds us to love our neighbour as our- 
selvés ; he afier Christ was fully manifested as 
the head of the Cliurch; and all belkevers, were 
répresénted as united to him by a bond of pec 

liat tenderness, so as to form one spiritual or 
mystical body, this. new relation, thus clearly 
brought to light, laid the foundation of such a 
new application of the general precept, that it 
with propriety be called new com-., 
mandment.” Thus immediately after the in-, 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, he said, ** A new 


2 


one another, as I have loved you that.you love 
one another.” And again alter beautifully. il- 
lustrating. the intimate spiritual union which 
subsisted between Him and his disciples, by a 
a vine and its branches, be reiterates this new 
commandment. This is my commandment,| 
that ye love one another as | have loved you.” 
Aod to impress it still more deeply upon their 
minds, after a few other-exhortations, He says. 
again, “ These things 1. command you. that 
you love one another.” And he evidently in-., 
tended that this should be a distinguishing 
characteristic of his disciples; for immediately 
after he had called-this “a new commandment,” 
he addéd, * By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love to.one ano- 
ther.” And the.apostles in their epistles, were 
not negligent in the inculcation of this charac- 
tetistical duty. Thus Paul to the Romans, says, 
“Let love be without dissimulation: -Be-kind- 
one to another, with brotherly 

We, ih ‘honour preferring-one another.” And. 
again, * Owe mo man any-thing”—or “thou 


for he that Ioveth another hath. fulfill- 
éd the law.” For this thou shalt, not commit, 
adultery, thou shalt: not steal, thou shalt not 
eovet; and if there be any other commandment, 
it “is ‘briefly comprehended. in. this, saying, 
Thou shalt Jove thy. neighbour as thyself. 


love is the fulfilling of the law.” This last 
cited ‘passage, it is true, relates to the general, 
daty men; and teaches us that; all 
the dutiés. of the decalogue. which have our. 


neighbour. as their object, are comprehended in| by. 


duty of loving the brethren 


love; but the special 
vale ed under’ this: general: pre- 


: re 


Christian grace, with the rich cluster suspend 
pis} @0 on it, seems to have been one of the things 
ip the-Christian morality. which convinced the) 
=} infidel Soame Jenyns, that the New Testament 
th. “| could. not be the work of uninspired.men; and 
| therefore, in his * Internal 
esa special prominence to. 


vidences,” he 


"Mr. Schmelen’s con- 
gtegation at Bethany, returning homeward from 
‘a@-visitto his friends, took a circuitous course in 
order to pass a.small: fountain, or rather pool, 
where he hoped to kill an antelope to carry 
home to his family.» “The sum had riser to some 
height by the time he reached the spot, and sec- 
ing ho he laid his gun down shelv- 
ing low rock, the back-part of which was cover- 
ed ‘over with a species of dwarf thorn-bushes. 
He ‘went 16:'the water, took a hearty drink, and 


D E P H | 
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About what? 


What business? 


| Why, about this business. 


. God forbid:that we should. The whole that 
we told you was truth, and we might have told 
you much more. ; 
Well, gave a shilling; and thought that 
was pretty well-for a man in my situation. | 


thinking on these things, I thought that if I went 


home having given only my shilling, | might 
have no peace. I was therefore, like to come 


back again, 


ing it before me, the man’s countenance bright- 
ened up, and he’ began to smile, and said: 
*‘ Ye’re like to take;” and then shaking me by 
the hand, as if he felt he were at peace with his 
own conscience, away he walked, caring nothing 
about the dark night, and the dirty road which 


returned to the rock, smoked his pipe, and be- 
ing a little tired, fellasleep. Ina short time the 
heat’reflected- from the rock awoke him, and, 
opening his eyes, he sa'wa large lion crouching 
before him, with its eyes glaring in his face, 
and within little more than‘a yard of his feet. 
He sat niotionless for some minutes, till he had 
recovered ‘his'presence of mind; then eyeing his 
gun, moved his hand slowly towards it; the lion’ 
seeing him raised its head and gave a tremend- 
ous roar; he made another and another attempt, 
byt the gow being far beyond his reach, he gave 
it up, as the:lion seenied' well aware of his ob- 
ject, and wus enraged whenever he attempted to 
move his. hand. 

now became painful in the ex- 
tréme ; the rock on which he sat became so hot 
that he could scarcely’ bear his naked feet to 
touch it, and kept moving ‘them, alternately 
placing one above the other. The day passed, ' 
stated to be an answer to a certain lawyer who und 
tense heat soon rendered ‘his feet past feeling. 
At noon:the lion rose,:and walked to the water, 
only a few yards distant, looking behiad as he 
went, lest the :man should’ move, and, seeing 
him. stretch out his hahd to take his gun, 
turned in a rege end was on the point of spring. 
ing upon him. The animal went to the water 
neighbour as thyself.” And he said.uato him,| dteadi; tak returning, lay-down at the edge of 
the rock.. Another night passed. The man, 
in: describing it, said, he knew not whether he 
slept, but if -he did, it must have been with his 

es open, ‘for he any saw the lion at his feet. 
ext day, in the forenoon, the animal went 
hie hind finished the narrative “ he said, whieh| seam to the water, and while there, he listened 
to some noise, appatently from an opposite 
quarter, and disappeared in the bushes. 
man now made another effort, and seized his 
un; but on attempting to rise, he fell, his ankles 
With his gun in his hand, 
he crept towards the water, and drank, but look- 
ing at his feet, he saw as he expressed it, his 
‘toes roasted’ and the skin torn off with the 
‘Fhere he sat'‘a few moments expecting 
the lion’s return; when he resolved to send the 
contents of the gun through his head; but as it 
did not appear, tying his gun to his back, the 
poor man made the best of his way on his hands 
and’ knees, to the’ nearest path, hoping some 
solitary individual might pass. 
further, when providentially, a person came up, 
who-took him to a place of safety, from whence 
he obtained help, though he lost his 
was a cripple for life.” 

THE MISSIONARY’S FARE. 


neither bread nor vegetables. . Mr. 
Bartlet, of Pella, once sent me a bag containing 
a few pounds of salt, but-on examining it, I could 
scarcely tell whether there was most sand or 
salt; and having become accustomed to do with- 
out.it, | hang it upon a nail, where it remained 
untouched. -My food was milk and meat, living 
‘for weeks together on one, and then for a awhile 
on the other, and again on both together. 
was well so long as I had either; but sometimes 
they both failed, and there were no shops in the 
country, where I could, have purchased; and 
had there been. any, | must have bought on 
credit, for money | had pone. 
Thad purchased some ewes 
when. he left the country, which I spared, 
hoping to get now and then a lamb. My meals 
consisted frequently of a draught of milk in the 
moraing, another at noon, and a third at night, 
either sweet, sour, or curdied. I had frequent- 
ly pretty long fasts, and have had recourse to 
the ‘fasting girdle,’ as it is called. On more 
than.one occasion after the morning service, | 
have shouldered my gun, and gone to the plain 
! | or the mountain-brow in search of something to 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love) eat, and, when unsuceess(ul, have returned, laid 
down my piece, taken. the word of life, and ad- 
dressed my congregation. 1 never liked beg- 
ging, and have frequently been hard put to ; 
but many a time has an unknown friend placed | 
in my hut a portion of food, on which | have 
looked with feelings better conceived than de- 


| 


ing without power. 


He could go no 


from Mr. Ebner 


"MOFFAT WITHOUT A HELPMEET. 
_# The supply of clothes which I had received 
in London were, as is too often the case, made 
after. the dandy fashion, and, I being still a 
growing youth, they soon went to pieces. There 
were no laundry-maids there, nor.any thing 
like ironing ot mangling. The-old woman who 
washed my linen, sometimes with. soap, but 
oftener without, was.wont to make one shirt 
into a bag, and stuff the others iato it, and I just 
‘took them out as they were, and more than once 
‘have | turned one, to feel the comfort of a clean 
ar old mother, to keep us out of mis- 
chief in.the, long winter evenings, taught me 
dost owe rio man any. thing, but to love one} both to sew and knit ; and when I would tell her 

I.intended being a man, she would reply, Lad, 
ye dinpa ken whar: your-lot:will be cast.’ She 
was_-right, for I have often had occasion to use. 
the.needle since. |. remember once she showed} 
me how. a shirt. might be smoothed by folding it 
if.| properly, and hammering it with a piece of wood. 
Love worketh fio ill to his neighbour; therefore | Resolving one day to have a nice shirt:for the 
one, and having prepared 
1. laid it on, not a smooth 
hearth-stone -fut fine granite; and hammered 


Sabbath, I folded. 
a suitable block, 


ith holes, some as large as the pr 
hea I left the counitry.I. 
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he had to travel over again. 


From the Dublin Stat a 


PROTESTANTISM, THEATRES, AND POPERY. 


We have. scarcely been able to believe our 
eyer in looking over the Conservative journals 
of the English metropolis for the last few days. 
We do not usually hestow much attention on 


their theatrical critiques, but something peculiar 


caught our observation in this department, and 


some desperate defect of taste, not to be able 


_ to appreciate the strange raptures of our cotem- 
poraries. Mr. O’Connell lately prophesied 


boastingly, that. he should live to see high mass 


not, when in her Majesty’s Theatre “a@ hymn o 
fous and adoration to the Saviour and the 
_ Virgin,” has-been performed before all the 
rank, fashion, and taste of the metropolis, 


the Conservative press. Some time ago the 
Bishop of London interfered successfully to put 
a stop to the exhibition of certain French abo- 
minations at Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
Theatre; and we really don’t know by what 


more fashionable into “ rapt ardour” in this 
fashion. The following announcement is from 
the London Times : 

“The second performance of this celebrated 
composition at this theatre took place yester- 
day, and attracted a very numerous audience, 
No production of the kindcan be more deserr- 


tng of public patronage, and its character is so 


band acquires facility, the ear of the public be- 
comes trained to a just appreciation of its beau- 
ties.’ 
garnishes its mite of praise: . : | 
‘““That it should excite the interest it does, 
was not so certain, but must be taken as an- 
other proof that we are becoming more and 
more like our continental neighbours, and may 
at length arrive at the honour of being styled 
a musical nation.” 


tion of Englishmen to become ‘ more and more 


like our continental neighbours.” But we shall 


not be at all surprised soon to hear ourselves 


being styled a * Popish nation.”’ But in order 
to appreciate fully this affair, let us hear that 
more out-and-out Protestant newspaper, the Bri- 
tannia: 
‘‘ Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—T he great suc- 
cess that has attended the production of the 
‘Stabat Mater’ of Rosini in Paris, Vienna, Mi- 
lan,-and other continental cities, has embolden- 


place it before the English public, with all the 
uids which the enormous resources of his es- 
tablishment place at his disposal. The first pub- 
lic performance took place on Wednesday last, 
under the direction of Signor Costa, and almost 
all the available talent of the theatre was placed 
in requisition. . . . The ‘Stabat Mater’ is a- 
grand hymn io the Virgin Mary. It commences 
with a very pathetic detail of the maternal suf- 
ferings, weeping over the cross of her Son; it 
goes on to lament those sufferings ina highly 
devotional strain, and concludes with a hymn o 
faith and adoration to the Saviour and the 
Virgin. This extends over some twenty tri- 
plets in the rhyming Latin so much used in the 
Roman Catholic devotional music. These, 
again, are divided by the composer into cho- 
russes, recitativos, cavatiuos, and airs for the 
different voices, the bass, soprano, tenor, con- 
tre-alto, &c. 
The opening chorus— 
Stabat. Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crueem lachrymosa, 
Dum pehdebat Filius’ — 
is calculated to prepare the mind well for the 
prolonged strain that is to follow. It is very 
grand in conception, though not exactly in that 
style of devotional music to which our imagi- 


‘air, ‘Cujus anim»m gementem,’ is a soft, pa- 
thetic strain, and was. exquisitely sung by Ru- 
bini. Passing over the duet between Moltini 
and Graziani, we come to the ait, ‘ Pro pecca- 
tis,’ sung by Ronconi:in a very inferior style— 
without animation. Still the finer notes of. his 
voice were heard to great advantage’in it. La- 
blache then gave the recitative, ‘ Kia mater ;’ 


devotional simplicity of which the music, unlike 
the greater part of the piece, is capable. Passing 
over a quartet by Guasco, Lablache, Moltini, 
and Gramaglia, and an air by Graziani, neither 
of which. presented very striking. features, we 


tus et accensus,’ to which she imparted ‘a rapt 


conception !”” 


‘ta highly devotional strain!’ our highést 
theatre.a “a grand hymn to the Virgin Mary?” 


and not only so, but a “ hymn of faith.and ad- 


oration to the Saviour. and.the Virgin!” 
then we have the “Inflammatus et accensus,” 


up with the following announcement! . ~ 


irt with two sleeves a pies.” 


nesday next, and the prices are not exorbitant.’ 


Again, we ask, what does.all this. 


N D WN | E “W O R K 


Have our eves and ears sail 
Rome, or Milan? Is it the Diavt 
‘are reading, or a London. Protestant journal ? 
Are our bishops gone {fo sleep? [s this the time 
to squabbie about shirts 
vel hats, and surcingles: aj 
deed. . We don’t doubt that, in the drunken de- 
votees of the Great Mystery, aby more than in 
‘the worshippers of Venus and Tha : 
| Adonis. wish there was little more ar-| 
doir of the right sort where it ought to be ; but, 
since that is not the case, wé shall, at least, 
liftup our feeble voice and 
partake of the wine cup of the 
abomination, avd: trouble u 


cassecks, and sho- 
ardour” in- 


with plagues. 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING "RE CHRISTIANS 
OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

from “ L’ Esperance, lit July, 1842.) 

At a recent academical meeting, M. Blanqui| 

delivered:a fresh lecture on thecondition of Mo- 

hammedanism and Christiahityia the east. We 

to insert asarge*portion of 


Why the condition of those poor creatures,| 
those poor heathens, 1 have been:a mile on 
road; it is-very dark and very dirty—I1 was 
thinking about all you and the others had been 


telling us—-and surely you would’ not. tell us| Tegret our inabilit 


this discourse. _We shall th 
to place before our readers 
important points. The researghés of M. Blan- 
qui are entitled to the greater confidence on ac- 
count of being wholly devoid/of the spirit of, 
party, either in politics or religon. . 

Islamism is growing weakerday by day; and, 
the more it declines, the nearer seems its fall. 
What now remains of the 
vading ermy which of o 
gates of Vienna? A few disheartened troops, 
io fortresses crumbling into runs.” Servia, Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and Greecg have shaken off 
the voke, and hoisted the (ross; and, since 
then, Mohammedanism has almost entirely dis- 
appeared from these countrie 
ibility between the faith of 
‘Mohammed is such that, when the former pre- 
vails, the Turks withdraw or tease to rule. 
They say, whenever the clisiate becomes fa- 
vourable to Christians that it becomes fatal to 
them. Hence, in less than thity years, the 
Tutks have completely evacuated the emanci- 
pated provinces of the . 
they live in continual dread of he party that 
‘remains submissive to their law. ‘They feel, 
as it were, in an enemy’s cointry. Every 
where the chime of the chugh bells over- 
whelms the sound from the Titkish domes— 
every where all trace of Turkisi power is be- 
coming effaced before the g@iius of Chris- 


ne of its more 


left the. meeting and got a mile on the road; but 


reit and terrible in- 
d penetrated to the 


- "Taking a sovereign out of his pocket, and lay- 


The incompat- 
rist and that of 


anube ard Greece, and 


we suppose we must lie under the imputation of 


In Servia we hear nothing bt imprecations 
against the Mussulmans from. théhighest to the 
humblest rank. At all t 
rings with religious and ‘warlik¢ sofigs. The 
pretres serbes have now become 
State—an immense progress in afuntry where, 
a short while before, the childrenof Christians 
were reckoned as so many head & cattle, with- 
out rights, without family names wifhout the 
means of knowing their age, or €en of know- 
Thus, the fitt effect of re- 
ligious emancipation has been. to onsolidate the 
ties of kindred, and to give to tk community 
at large the element of cohesion. 

The Turks are still mastersof Bulgaria, 
Thrace, and Macedonia ; but the’ are heartily 
detested in these countries. 
‘see the air of contempt with whia the remain- 
ing Osmans treat the’ rayas, or ¢thristian sub- 
jects of the Sultan. ‘The latter’ \ne compelled} 
to rise in the presence of the Turis, to cede to 
them the better part of the path,and the finest 
pfoduce of their orchards. Happyare the Chris- 
tians, at this day, if they can prserve the do- 
mestic hearth from the violenceof their mas- 
The Koran is the true souce of all these 
iniquities. It is this book which + hurrying the 
Turkish race towards the abyss rhich they are 
so rapidly nearing. The 
judged by its principles—polygany—the spirit 
of war and pillage which it maitains among 
the followers of the false prophet—and the in- 
vincible resistance which it make te.all social 
But steam-boats begin to da- 
mage the infallibility of the Koran M. Blanqui 
met with some Mussulmans-ever, who enter- 
tained strong fears that this mode of navigation 
would tend to injure the faith of their country. 
Meanwhile, the bulk of the Turtish nation re- 
mains still, whilst all around ischange. The 
great Greco-slave family form, at this day, 
seven-eighths of the population )f the empire. 
It resembles a flock wandering ina country un- 
der the care of dreaded shephers. But, thanks 
to the frequent intercourse with cher Christians 
of Europe, the Bulgarians beginio look for bet- 
ter days. Though they may hive learnt but 
little from the recent changesimong us, yet 
they know enough to comprehad the sympa- 
thy which their cause excites. They fear the 
usurpations of the Church of Rane almost as 
much as the tyranny of Islamism Their faith 
partakes somewhat of the indepenlence of that 
of the Christian sects in the United }tates—they 
have a genius analogous to that ofthe Scottish 


in Westminster Abbey; and we dont seeewhy | 
Mivals the air 


with the universal chorus of ‘approbation of 


ing their parents ! 


code of distinction the superior music of the 
Italian opera is to be permitted to tickle the 


It iginstructive to. 


refined, that it Zains on every repetition; as the 


Another Protestant organ, the John Bull, thus 


ora ought to be 


In good old times it was not quite the ambi- 


glorified for having arrived at the * honour’’ of 


ed the manager of her Majesty’s Theatre to} 


M. Blanqui draws a sad picture of the Greek 
clergy. The division of this clegy into two 
classes, namely, those devoted to: life of celi- 
bacy, and those that are marriel, somewhat 
weakens his statements in reference to the 
The greater part of the bishops 
are as greedy as the Pachas; and most of the 
Popes are compelled to perform acts at variance 
with every sentiment of dignity. The first are 
extortioners—the second beggars. Each priest 
attempts to conceal his manner of ife from the 
view of his superiors; and he cars little for 
| discipline so long as his dues are punctually 
paid. What rule, however authoriative, ema- 
nating from a distant place, could afect the cu- 
rates of villages, separated by etormous dis- 
tances, who have never seen thir bishop? 
Each parish gradually becomes ndependent. 
The calamities of the eastern Christians arise, 
in a great measure, from the absenze of a cen- 
nation has been accustomed, The succeeding 
~ The spark of Christianity, such as it is, has, 
however, sufficed to prevent the sacred fire from 
being utterly extinguished. The eestern Chris- 
tians have a distinctive physiognemy, which 
affords most interesting characters, If, on the 
one hand, servitude has stupified them, on the 
tion’ has. tempted them afresh. 
Their naivete is like that of children. 
believe, it is true, a number of things that the 
faith of Christ -disavows ; but their beliefs are 
harmless. They have nothing of the fanati- 
cism and intolerance of the Mussulmans. The 
striking purity of their manners is the best tes- 
timony of the excellence of theirreligion. We 
never hear of seduction, adultery, or bastardy 
among them. Assassinations are extremely 
' rare, and are almost provoked by the violence 
| of the Turks. Harmony in families, respect of 
children for parents, tenderness of parents to 
children, the. good will of all; and a spirit of 
resignation, strike forcibly the stranger who 
traverses their country. 

In order.to appreciate accurately the influ- 
ence of the Christian principle on the future 
prospects of: European, ‘Turkey,<t is necessary 
to consider the people as constituting two par- 
ties—namely the Grecian and the enslaved— 
beeause each of these parties is possessed of a 
peculiar character. The literary and religious 
influence unquestionably belongs to the Grecian 
ich occupies the southern and: -west- 
of the.empire; while the agricultural 


but he failed to impart to it that character of 


come to the air, sung by Persiani, ‘ Jnfamma-: | 
ardour quite in Keeping with the composer’s 
‘We ask, what does all this mean? -Music in 


to which is imparted a “.rapt. ardour” by Per- 
siani! and all this. criticism of this harlot abo- 
mination. by a high. Protestaet journal wound 


_“ Upon the whole, the performance is well 
f will be. repeated..on Wed- 


d 
9 
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and militaty seems rather the apanage of the 


slave family, which is the more numerous and 
warlike. The Greeks are shut up between the 
Rhodope and the two seas; the slaves inhabit 
the banks of the Danube as far as the Balkan 
mountains, and are separated from their breth- 
ren of the south by the great valleys of Bulga- 
tia. In the vast basin which separates these 
two races, the fate of the Christians of the east 
will one day be decided. 
M. Blanqui concluded his interesting memoir 
by stating. that every thing led him to exp 
the triumph. of the Christian principle. The 
struggle might be ‘vigorous and bloody, but he 
‘was convinced it was not a doubtful-one. The 


| east, and afterwards the whole world, shall own 
| the sway of Christianity. 


From the London Evangelioal Magazine. 
EFFECTS OF MISSIONARY OPERATIONS AT THE 


At a meeting of the London Missionary Socie- 


ty held May 22th, the Rev. George Pritchard  tived at the beginning, and Mary at “the fully 


said—It is with feelings 1 cannot, describe, that 
I rise to address you on the subject before us. 
In order to ascertain what the Gospel has ac- 
complished in the South Séadylands, it is ne- 
cessary just to glance at their condition when 
our Missionaries first entered that field of labour. 
It is well-ascertained fact, that while our Mission- 


| aries were labouring there without any apparant 


success, more than two-thirds of their infants, 
the moment they were born, were hurried into 
eternity, either by the hands of their mothers, 
or by those whose trade it was to practise in- 
fanticide. Numerous were the rites connected 
with the pagan altars, in order to appease gods 
of their own making. I have seen a large ex- 
tent of ground where these temples stood, lite- 


rally strewed with human bones—the bones o 


these sacrifices. Were [ to carry you back for 
a few years to the history of the South Sea Is- 
lands, I might point to companies of men, with 
fiend-like ferocity, gorging themselves with hu- 
man flesh ; | might show you, suspended in the 
air, on the point of the warrior’s spear, children 
writhing in the agonies of death ; I might con- 
duct you to the licentious dance, where scenes 
were witnessed too abomniable for language to 
describe ; I might point to another company, 
showing by their lacerated fingers, having chop- 
ped off one joint after another, that they were 
endeavouring to appease the anger of their im- 
aginary god; I might show you a man carrying 
his father, professedly to bathe him in a river, 
but throwing him inte a hole which had been 
already dug, that he might no longer be a trou- 
ble to the family of which he was a member ; but 
enough has been said to show the deplorable 
condition of the South Sea Islanders, before they 
were favoured with the Gospel of Christ. What is 
their present condition? They are now enjoying 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. You 
may see the aged warrior sitting with the young 
disciple, conversing about their eternal peace. 
You may now see parents surrounded by their 
offspring, ready to minister to their wants; the 
wife no longer separated from her own offspring 
‘by superstitious observances; they are now, as 
one compact family, enjoying the blessings of 
civil and social life. And what is the language 
we hear from their lips ? ‘* Behold what manrer 
of love the Father has bestowed on us, that we 
should be called the children of God.” The 
Tahitians no longer imbrue their hands in blood, 


joints of their fingers to manifest their grief for 
departed relatives; the Sandwich Islanders no 
longer carry their property to pagan priests, to 
avert certain evils threatened by them. No; 
these formerly deluded, degraded heathen, are 
now looking by faith to the Lamb of God; they 
are now resting on the great sacrifice offered on 
Calvary. No sooner did these Tahitians and 
the neighbouring islanders feel the power of 
vital godliness in their own hearts, than they felt 
an anxious solicitude for the spiritual and eter- 
nal welfare of their fellow-countrymen who are 
yet ‘in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
iniquity.” That spiritual light which has broken 
in on their minds, they were anxious to reflect 
on those dark places of the earth which are full of 
the habitations of cruelty. Hence, many have 
offered their services to carry the Gospel to their 
fellow men, to islands that are yet in darkness. 
The missionaries selected those who appeared 
best qualified, they chartered a vessel, and took 
some to the Austral isles, and others to the Dan- 
gerous Archipelago, and those teachers have been 
labouring up to the present time with success. 
I will make one remark as to the character of 
the natives of Tahiti. They pay great attention 
to the word of God. They are now favoured 
with the whole of the Bible in their own land 
guage ; and this they esteem an invaluable trea- 
sure. This production has cost my senior 


brethren at least forty years hard labour. The 


people are not only thankful that they possess it, 
but are anxious to understand it. Hence they 
have got a correct knowledge of Divine truth, 
and are very apt in applying it. I will give 
anillustration. One Friday afternoon, they were 
holding a Church meeting, and a person was 
about to be received into communion, who had 
been a member formerly, but had disgraced his 
Christian profession. He had given satisfactory 
evidence of genuine repentance, and I was just 
about to put the question, whether he should be 
received, when a man stood up in a distant part 
of the chapel, and said, “I think, brethren and 
sisters, I also have a little word to say, respect- 
ing our returning brother. While you have 
been asking questions, I have been thinking of 
Noah’s ark. A bird went out, and found no rest 
for thé sole of its foot. What did Noah do? 
Did he shut the door and windows? No; he 


held out his hand, and took it in, that it might | 


there find rest. I think that.ark resembles the 
Church. Our brother was in the Church former- 
ly, but he went out; he has been seeking peace 
in the objects of the world, but he has not found 
it, and now he has come back to the Church. 


| What shall be our conduct to our returning 


brother? Shall we shut the door against him? 
No; like Noah, let us put our hand, take hold 
of our returning brother, and put him in the 
Church again, that he may there find peace. | 
therefore propose that our brother may be re- 
ceived.” i will only make one more remark as 
regards Tahiti; that is, with reference to the mis- 
sionary zeal there displayed. I rejoice to find 
that so much was raised by the associations con- 
nected with this Society during the last year ; 
but I do not know a Church in the Pacific that 
has not.a regular society carried on just as yours 
is.. There are few who have money ; but they 
cheerfully give either-of the produce of the is- 
land, or the labour of the hands. A little before 
our missionary meeting was held, one of Her 


- Majesty’s ships of war called at theisland. The 


Captain stated to the missionary that he wanted 
_a very superior model of a Tonga canoe, which 
he intended as a present to Queen Victoria, and 


- therefore requested to be introduced to one of the 
| best mechanics in the island. The missionary 


fixed on one of the sovereigns of the group, who 
is a very clever mechanic.. This man, being a 
sovereign, thought that he ought to have the 
name of a sovereign; and as the native converts 
usually. take, foreign names, he chose that of 
King George; he executed his task so much to 


the satisfaction of the Captain,.that the latter 


presented him with ten sovereigns. King Geerge 
‘never. was s@rich in. his life before: he stowed 
the money away ina place no-one knew but 


_sword which turned every way, to keep the way 


‘ing under the jurisdiction and superintendence 


himself: at the meeting, he broughtit-with hiro, 
and placed it on the plate as his contribution to 
the Missionary Society. In fact, however, he 
gave eleven sovereiyns; for he hag given him- 
self to the missionary work, and his name stands 
on the list of village preachers.. I trust that, 
with such an example before you, you will this 
day contribute liberally for the support of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen. Jt wag stated in the 
Report, that the heathen did not perish of neces- 
sity; and the question was asked, should they 
perish by neglect? It is for this meeting to give 
THE TWO MOTHERS. 

_ The two most extraordinary women that ever 
appeared in ‘the world, were, unquestionably, 
Eve, “the mother of all living,” and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus Christ.” They occupied 
respectively, the highest and the most critical 
point of time, that ever fell to the lot of mortals, 
and they exhibited an instructive contrast. Eve 


ness of time.” Eve saw the glories of the new- 
made world soon afies. creative wisdom had 
pronounced it all ‘* very good,” and before sin 
had tarnished its beauty, ‘and disarranged its 
harmonies. Mary beheld it rising from the 
ruins of the fall, at the moment of ite renova- 
tion, and at the dawn of its happiest day. Eve 
was placed in the most glorious and conspicu- 
ous situation, and fell into a state of meannéss 
and degradation. Mary was of obscure origin, 
and lowly situation, but was raised by a single: 
appointment of Providence, to the highest emi- 
nence. Eve was accessary to the ruin of man; 
Mary instrumental in the birth of Him, who 
came as the Restorer and Saviour of mankind. 
Eve beheld the fatal curse first take effect, in 
overcasting the heavens with clouds, in wither- 
ing the blossoms of Paradise, envenoming the 
spirit of the animal creation, disordering the hu- 
man frame, and ultimately destroying it, and 
introducing all the nameless diversites of wo 
which fill up the tragedy of human life. Mary 
witnessed the beginning of that long series of 
blessings which divine love has for ages dis- 
pensed to man “ through the redemption that is 
in Jesus Christ,” which will eventually replen- 
ish the cup of existence with unmingled sweet- 
ness and perfect joy. Eve witnessed, with a 
trembling consciousness of guilt, the awful de- 
scent of those mighty ‘‘ Cherubim, and a flaming 


of the tree of life,’ and which were placed at 
the east end of the garden of Eden. Mary with 
feelings of ecstatic rapture beheld the angel Ga- 
briel, standing before her with the smile of hea- 
ven upon his countenance, heard his benediction, 
and held *“‘ communion sweet” with the holy 
messenger. | 


‘THE VALLEY OF DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
To every thoughtful mind, Death and the 
Grave will suggest many reflections of a pen- 
sive nature, which, but for the cheering intelli- 
gence conveyed by the Gospel, might induce a 
feeling of despair. Behold the death-bed of 
man! An intelligent creature in the spring of 
life; or in the prime of manhood; or in the ma- 
turity of age laid prostrate by the derangement of 
some organ or function of his material frame ;} 
deprived at once of all that hope had anticipated, 
or activity pursued, or experience. gathered—a 


that their altars may groan with human victims.| captive to death—a prisoner in the grave ' 
‘The Fri tenger choy sre] 


can number of human bodies, ofice as vigorous 
as our.own, buried in deep forgetfulness, a prey’ 
to corruption and the worm! Go into every 
land, the same appear ; all regions are the same 
—every land is the’sepulchre of the dead! The 
grave is a melancholy scene, in which more 
than any other we are personally interested,| 
since that vast emporium of the dead contains a 
large portion of our dearest kindred, and will 
soon receive our own mortal remains. Dark 
indeed would be the end of man, were the grave 
his final resting place! and over the wreck of 
the human family, we might have wept with 
unavailing anguish, had we not heard the Savi- 
our’s voice—* I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ; ifany man believe in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live again.” or 

The Bible gives us consoling views of this 
melancholy theme, in connexion with that grand 
and consoling scheme of grace which gilds with 
the rays of hope and peace the gloomiest pros- 
pects of man. It represents death and the 
grave, and the region of separate spirits, as be- 


of the same divine person, who as the Redeem- 
er of man, exercises a sovereign dominion over 
all the affairs of the present world. Time with 
its events, and Eternity with its awful issues, 
and Death, the passage which leads: from one 
to the other, all are equally under his control ; 
so that into whatever state of untried existence 
any of his people may be brought, they cannot 
by any change in their circumstances be placed 
beyond the bounds of his jurisdiction, or the 
reach of his guardian care. Death which severs 
them from every other connection, and the 
Grave which shuts them up from all other help, 
cannot separate them from his love, nor exclude’ 
them from his watchful eye; for he presides 
over death not less than over life. To him the 
sepulchres of the dead are as accessible as the 
abodes of the living; and go where they mays 
after death he meets with them, and cares for 
them in the state of disembodied spirits, and 
will ultimately bring them into the general as- 
sembly of the just in heaven. Both worlds are 
equally subject to his authority; and the dark 
pathway betwixt the one and the other is also 
under his special care; so that, whether we live 
in the body, it is because he ,gustains us; or 
whether we die, it is because he summons us ; 
or whether we enter into the invisible world, it 
is beause he admits us; and every where, and 
at all times, on earth, or in the grave, or in the 
separate state, we are equally under the protec- 
tion of One who, possessed of infinite power, 
_unerring wisdom, and unquenchable love, will 
order all things that concern us, so as to fulfil 
his own gracious purpose in dying for our re- 
demption, and to promote our present progress 
and our eternal perfection in holiness and peace. 
These views are strikingly presented in the 
sublime exordium to the Apocalypse, where, ap- 
pearing to the beloved Djsciple in the august 
yet amiable character of God-man, the Re- 
deemer declares—* I am he who liveth, and 
was dead ; and behold I am alive for evermore, 
Amen; and have the keys of hell and of death.” 

Therefore, the Redeemer is. possessed of ab- 
solute power over the course of our lives on earth 


of-the world, and over that invisible state on 
which our spirits enter when they quit their 
mortal tabernacles ; and this noble testimony to 
the universal power and everlasting presence 
Christ with his: disciples may be useful in dis- 
sipating their anxieties, and in fortifying their 
courage, when they contemplate either the future 
course of their pilgrimage here, or the solemn} 
prospect of its termination, or the still more 
solemn, because untried and eternal state on 
which hereafter they shall enter. | 
Has the Redeemer the keys of death? Then 
this consideration ought to relieve our minds} 
both of the anxieties and the regrets which we 
‘are too apt to to the 
which ofted-preys the mind whep 


we look forward into futurity, and 


over the time and manner of our departure out| 


the prospect of our own dissolution ; for it must 
be‘consolatory to know, thatthe key of death is 
in the Saviour’s hands, and that come what 
may, we cannot be forced out of. the world, till 
he open the door and bid us depart. It should 
revent or repress the anxiety which is too often 
t' respecting the modé and citcwmstnntes of 
our dissolution, not less than fespecting the 
time of its occurrence, Die where we 
we cannot be beyond the reach of the R 
er’s protection. The fact that he has id his 
own hand the key of death ia proof that hé 
is present with us—for there, where we die he 
summons us, aad we should be feady and willing 
to depart at hiscall. It is equally fitted to fortify 
our minds for the last struggle of nature since 
Christ will then be with us. We catinot know 
what itis to die. Who shall attempt to describe 
what may be passing in’ the sot? when’ the tie 
which binds it to the body is breakitig? and what 
renders that scene moreawful is—iee die alore ? 
In that hour of separation from human fellow- 
ship—in that solitude of death, when placed on 
the verge of the invisible werld——-O! how Gon. 
— to that death itselfiis subject to 
the Redeemer’s that he atchea.pve 
the dissolution of his people, and keeps his a 
not only on the busy scenes of life, bat also on 
the secret mysteries of dewth. There He is, 
where most we need a friendaand comforter, 
standing at the gate of death, with absolute 
power over every enemy that can assail us, and 
with unquenchable «zeal for our welfare; for 
‘* precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.”—Buchanan on Affliction. 


THE JEWS. 
The present physical, moral and social con- 
dition of the Jews must be a miracle. We can - 
come to no othet conclusion. Had they con- 
tinued from the commencement of the: Christian 
era down to the present hour;in some national 
state as that in which we fiad the Chinese, wall- 
ed off from the rest of the human family, and 
by their selfishness on a national scale, and 
their repulsion of alien elements, resisting every 
assault from without, in a shape of hostile inva- 
sion, and from an overpowering national pride, 
forbidding the introduction of new and foreign 
customs, we should not see so much of miracle 
interwoven with their existence. But this is not 
their state; far from it, They are néither a 
united and independent nation, nor a .parasitic 
province. They are peeled, and scattered into. 
fragments; and like broken globules of quick- 
silver, instmct with cohesive power, éVer claim- 
ing affinity, and ever ready to amalgamate. 
Geography, arms, genius, politics, and foreign 
help, do not explain their existence; time and 
climafe, and customs equally fail to unravel it. 
None of these are or can be springs of their per- 
petuity. They have been spread’ over every 
part of the habitable globé; have lived ander 
the reign of every dynasty; they have shared 
the protection of just laws, the oppression of 
cruel ones, and witnessed the rise and progress 
of both; they have Used every tohgue, and have 
lived in every latitude. The snows of Lapland 
have chilled, and the suns of Africa have scorch- 
ed them. ‘They have drank of the Tiber, the — 
Thames, the Jordan, and the Mississippi. 
every country and in every degree of latitude 
and longitude, we find a Jew. i is not so with 
any other race. “Empires, the most illustrious, 
have fallen, and buried the men ‘that construct- 
ed them, but the Jew has lived among the ruins, 


thing monument i 
cution has unsheathed the sword, and lighted 
the faggot; Papal superstitién and Moslem bar- 
barism have smote them with unsparing f¢roci- 
ty; penal rescripts and: deep prtejiidicé have 
visited on them most unrighteous chastisement 
and notwithstanding all, they survive. Like 
their own bush on Mount Horeb, Israel has 
continued in the flames unconsumed. They are 
the aristocracy of Scripture, reft of their coro- 
nets—princes in degradation. A Babylonian, a 
Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, a Roman, are 
names known in history only; their shadows 
alone haunt in the world, and flicker on its ta- 
blets: A Jew walks every street, dwells in 
every capital, traverses every exchange, and re- 
lieves the monotony of the nations of the earth. 
The race has inherited the heir-loom of immor- 
tality, incapable of extinction or amalgamation. 
Like streamlets from a common head, and com- 
posed of waters of a peculiar nature, they have 
flowed along every stream, without blending 
with it, or receiving its colour, or its flavour, 
and traversed the surface of the globe, amid 
the lapses of many centuries, peculiar, distinct, 
alone. The Jewish race at this day, is ps 
the most striking seal of the truth of the sacred 
Oracles. There is no possibility of accounting 
for their perpetual isolations, their depressed but 
distinct being, on’ any nds save those re- 
vealed in the records of truth.. 


ROWLAND HILL’S INVITATION TO GEORGE BURDER 
TO PREACH FOR HIM. | 
.“ You must know that I have an old score 
against you, on which account I draw out the 
following just claim: 

*¢ George Burder, late Bishop of Lancaster 
and its environs, now translated to the. See of 
Coventry, debtor to Rowland Hill, Rector of 
Surry Chapel, Vicar of Wotton Underedge, 
and Curate of all the fields, commons, &c., 
throughout England and Wales— 

*For supplying one month the Metropolitan 
Church at Lancaster, and many other places 
throughout that Diocese at large—the sum of 
one month's services for the Surry Chapel, 
from the above mentioned Bishop Burder, is 
most justly demanded,’” 

The humour of the invitatiop consists in the 
fact that Rowland Hill was never ordained 
Priest, and Burder was a self-taught Puritan/ 


| THE AWFUL STATE OF A WICKED MAN. 


‘‘ A wicked man is like one that hangs over 
a deep pit by a slender cord, which he holds 
with one hand and is cutting with the other,” _ 

A gentleman much addicted to profane swear- 
ing accompanied a pious miner to see one of the 
mines in Cornwall. During his visit to the pit, 
he distressed his companion by many profane 
atid abominable expressions; and as they as- 
cended together, finding it a long way, he fii 
pantly said, “ as it is so far down to your ; 
how far do you suppose it is to hell ?”- The 
miner promptly replied, *] do not know how 
far it is to hell, sir; but I believe that, if the 
rope by which we are drawn up should brake, 
you would be there in one minute?” ~~ 


TRIFLING WITH SCRIPTURE... 
It is of the greatest importance that we should 
resist the temptation, frequently sO strong, of 
annexing @ familiar, facetious or irreverent idea 
to a scriptural usage, @ scriptara) expression, 
a scriptural text, or @ scriptural name, Nor 
should wehold ourselves though 
n misled by mere negligence. 
will avoid reading ® parody 
of a beautiful poem, beeause the lection of 
the degraded likeness will always obirude itself 
upon our memories, when we wish to derive 
pleasure from the contemplation of the elegance 
of the origit@l. Bat how ‘much more urgent is 
the duty by. which we are bound to keep the 


pages of the Bible clear of any impression tend- 
ing to diminish the blessi babitval 
and réverehco (owards our Maker's law.—Pal 


| Gise of which they had fallen into much con-| The Rev, Robert Newton, in.an address at a 
DE ve the. praises Ol] day at a:meeting in the country: We bad a 
| DY Which he evidently means. brother-| very interesting mectiog during the day, and it 
era! Ageate whe mag _reaponsib! Jove To lo. out Heighbours ; for the des- ell. to my lot to accupy:the.pulpit in the even- 
the on given Goes the love Of ing. After the meeting. dispersed I stepped in-| 
No suffereth long avd is kind; charity envi-| quite alone, until man, without ceremony, 
not itsel!, is not puff- opened the door, and looked at me steadily, and 
| bether on business < Sor publi- Gorn with.an expression of so much solicitude, that | | 
the eth not her own ; 1s ot easily provok thiok-| became quite alarmed. . At last I said, 
ities in Now Verk, at Hie Bookstore the trath. al wage believ-| Matter! matter! Tam not satisfied about 
of do, 60 come, For B lien or log. 
4 _ From the London Congregational Magazine. | 
EXTRACTS FROM MOFEAT’S MISSIONARY LABOURS | 
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| away in good:earnest, when Africaner coming 
eign said, ‘ What.are you doing? « Smoothing 
: | my shirt,’ I replied. ‘That is one way,’ said he 
' | So it was, for on holding it.up to view, it wa: | | 
fiddled w point 
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_sident of (he Board.” 


. him from this horrible “fate: High 


impiety to pretend, 


THE PRESBY 
SATURDAY, SEM 
out French Co ondent, published in our pre- 
sent number; -aliiough unusually long, will be 
found to be highly instructive. It presents in 
a summary form the position of the French Pro- 


- testants, and the grievances under which they 
labour, The:Roman Catholic: religion, al- 
though notnéminally, yet is virtually the. reti-| 


gidn'of the ‘State, and having thé undisputed 
aecendency, it. oppresses Protestantism, , The 
most lamentable feature, however, inthe present 


state of the French’ Protestants, ‘is their unhappy 


‘distigreement; “dnd formality are 


waging @ war, egainst. the evangelical, thus 
forming a coalition: with popery: which it is not 

to resist?” Itie consoling, however, to be- 
lieve that God, whois for them, if’greater than 


all that can be against them. 

Boarp or Board have 
recently pablished the History of the Progress 
and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy, 


by Dr. ‘Thomas McCrie, which is a work of 


deep interest, to the. Protestant reader. . The 
learned author has incorporated in his volume 
much instruction; and many thrilling passages, 
ilfusirative. of the cruelty of. persecutors, and 
the fortitude of martyred saints. This, and the 
Suppression of the Reformation in Spain, should 
be inthe library'of every clergyman. 
““'Phe Board have also published a “ Brief 
Sketch. of the Present State and Future Expec- 


tations of Jéws,” by Ridley H. Herschel. 


The author is a converted Jew, and with great 
good feeling he has drawn this favourable sketch 
of ‘his brethren according to the flesh. The 


volume is a very small one, but it will not fail 


to rivet the attention of the reader. 

Laraverre Coiazer.—The Annual Com- 
meficement of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, will take place on Wednesday the 
21st day of September, instant, On the Tues- 


day evening previous, will be the annual exhi- | 


bition of the Junior lass. The exercises of the 
Graduating class will commence at ten o'clock 


on Wednesday morning, .At the close of these | 


exercises, and ‘after the conferring of degrees, 


an address will be delivered before the Associa- | 


tion of Alumni, by the President of the College. 
In the afternoon, the annual Oration before the 
Literary Societies of the College, will be de- 
livered. by the Rev. George Junkin, D.D., Pre- 
sident of Miami University. The Trustees of 


the College will. hold their ennual meeting on| 


Monday -evening, the 19th of September, at 


half’ past seven o'clock, at the office of the Pre- 


Honours.—The University of 


Ohio and Williams College, at their recent com- 


mencements, conferred the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. upon ‘the Rev. President Yeomans, of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Tae Lars Rior ar CINCINNATI.—A letter 
froma friend at Cincinnati, in giving an account 
Beveruar 


boys were wounded, one of-which is since dead, 
says: 

‘ 7 The remote occasion of the disturbance was 
most, probably. the following: The Fourth of 
July was selected .as a suitable occasion for 
consecrating a German Roman Catholic church, 
located between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets 


und Main and Walnut streets. During the con- | 


secration,.(at:which a miscellaneous crowd at- 
tended, composed of Protestaats,.as well as.of 
Roman Catholics,) some relics were carried in 
procession by a number of priests, and to reve- 
rence which, the assembly were ordered to doff 
their hats. This the Protestants refused to do, 
and attention was.then directed to the flag 
which had been hoisted early in the morning. 
This was the flag of the United States, the stars 
surmounted by a cross—the emblem of Roman 
Catholic supremacy. _Upon this, the mob im- 
mediately ordered the flag to be lowered.— 
Bishop Purcell refused to do so. The-mob be- 
came infuriated—a messenger was sent, to the 
mayor, who sent orders that the flag be taken 


human, 


pathy and prayers. 
Doane Acatn,—* The 


styles-himself, preached a sermon a few weeks 
since at the fiineral of the late Rev. Dr. Butler, 
of Troy. The sérmon is. entitled, “The true 
Catholic pastor of the Church of Jesus Christ,” 
and is precisely such a sermon as might be ex- 
pected from such a-source on such a theme—in 
other words, it is a glorification of High-church- 
ism. Jt is intimated in an introductory note 
that certain sentiments. embodied in the dis- 
course, had been by some persons adjudged “ ill 
timed.” This, we understand, was precisely. the 
case. We have been told on good authority, 
that the sermon gavé offence to many of the 
members of the congregation before which it 
was preached. They are Episcopalians, -but 
they know what belongs to good breeding; 
and they were mortified that the ministers and 
people of the other Christian churches of the 
city should, on their invitation, come together 
to attend upon the funeral obsequies of their 
venerable old Rector, and then be in effect told 
by one of their Bishops that they were no min- 
isters and no churches. This was a little too 
“ catholic” for their churchmanship, and they 
resented it by declining to request a copy of the 
sermon forthe press. It has, however, lately 
issued from the Burlington press under the 
Bishop’s own auspices. 3 ‘ae 


Coggeshall, daughter of Mr. Josiah Coggeshall, 
of Bristol, Rhode Island, who embarked for Af- 
rica in January last in company with the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paine, and other missionaries, 
and landed at Cape Palmas on the 25th of 
March, died there on the 4th of May, of the 
acclimating fever. | 


> Divine Heip.—Man may rely upon his own 
resources in circumstances of difficult enterprise 
or of threatening danger, and may dare or en- 
dure where courage or fortitude are required; 
he may encounter the most inhospitable climes, 
or boldly venture into the field of battle ; and so 
longas he finds that he has a strong hold upon 
life, and that he is surrounded by things fami- 
liar to the touch and sight, his spirit fails not, 
and he feels strong in himself. It is altoge- 
ther a different thing, when the body feels the 


death begin to thicken and obscure the vision 
of this world; when the connexion with life is 
and the great and over- 
-whelming realities of another world are begin- 
ning to obtrude upon the soul; for then the 
man finds himself engaged in a conflict, with 


-an enemy so potent and dreadful, that his cou- 
Tage him ; and his best skill is foil- 
ed in the unequal strife, and he is startled at his 
want of preparation for the scenes which are 
bursting upon his dying eyes, amidst which 
he sees the judgment seat, and the angry God 
who sits upon it. It is a terrible thing to die 
unassisted by one mightier than death, and it 
.is eternal ruin for the soul to go into the pre- 
sence of God with no higher claims to his fa- 
vour than those which personal merit. may 
have secured. The world regards it not, how- 
ever often and loudly preached, but it is never- 
theless solemnly true, that the presence, sup- 
port, love, and mediation of Jesus Christ are 
essential to’ the soul’s peace in the conflicts of 
death, and the opening realities of eternity; and 
the more these are enjoyed, the more confident 
will we be, the more joyful to bid adieu to the 


world, and the more triumphant our cry, “ O} 


down. The Bishop again refused to do'so. The | death where is thy sting! O grave where is thy 


mob.began to threaten violence, and sent for 
cannon, to hatter the building down. Another 
messenger went to the mayor, and the erders 
to lower the flag were repeated, the mayor 
stating, that unless this should be done, he 
could not restrain the fury of the mob. . After 
some hesitation, the flag was lowered. This 
incident created-a great excitement among the 
German populace, which. continued up to the 
time of the late riot, on which day there was a 
parade of one of the German ‘volunteer corps, 
commanded by Lieut. Weikle.” = 
Then follows the particalars. of the riot, 
which appeared in our paper of August 20th. 
Tue Dvuxe or ¢ Onteans.—On the 25th. of 
August, a high mass was celebrated in St, 
John’s Church, Philadelphia, for the repose of 
the soul of the late Duke of Orleans, eldest son 
of the King of. the French, whose sudden death 
we noticed some ‘time since. To this service, 
various societies and professions were formerly 
invited, and we observed especially that the 
American Philosophical Society publicly ac- 
cepted the invitation, as also did the Select and 
Common Council of the city of Philadelphia. 
We understood that the crowd was large, that 
the music was superior, that prayers for the 
dead were offered, but not a word whether they 
were successful in redeeming the deceased from 
purgatorial fires.. This point is. still left un- 
settled, whether the prince is in a state of fierce 
suffering or in the enjoyment of heaven. Was 
he a good Roman Catholic? . report says he was, 
and yet that religion has promised no more than 
a probable release from the dreadful punish- 
ment of the middle state. Extreme unction was 
administered, but it. had no efficiency to. save 
been celebrated ‘in all the countries of Europe, 
and yet America has to be called on for her 
aid to release. the prince from this. suffering ! 
Unfortunate man! and more unfortunate reli- 


gién, which’ with all its human inventions, dnd 


countless ceremonies, was not able to save one 
of its most distinguished votaries.from the pains 
of purgatory! Never was there a. greater de- 


alluding, and few opinions ‘are so little calcula- | 


ted:to console:a Christian, however, it may en- 
courage‘ sinner to delay his: repentance, Not 
one hint of it can be found in the word of God; 


it ja, purely & human invention, and it is a. 


victory 


-Pastorat Union or Connecticut. — We 
are gratified to find that the clergymen in Con- 
necticut embraced in the Pastoral Union, and 
who are known to our readers as uncompro- 
mising opponents of the New Haven divinity, 
have expressed themselves strongly in opposition 
to the views which were so boldly avowed by 
Leonard Bacon and others before the Associa- 
tion of Connecticut at its last meeting. The 
Westminster formularies are peculiarly hateful 
| to the divines of New Haven, not from a prin- 
cipled opposition to all creeds, for they have 
their private ones which they would willingly 
impose on others; but from a distaste for the 
system of doctrine incorporated in them. The 
resolutions adopted by the Pastoral Union are 
seasonable, and evince a temper not disposed to 
submit to the radical designs of those who would 
overturn all orthodox creeds, because they stand 
in the way of the progress of error. The pro- 
ceedings of the Union at their last meeting, we 
copy from the New York Observer: e 

«© The annual meeting of this body took place 
at East Windsor on Wednesday, the 10th inst. 
The Union consists of about eighty members. 
As might be expected from its public organiza- 
tion, its meetings have been uniformly distin- 
guished by an unaffected harmony of judgment 
and feeling. 

Rev. George A Calhoun was chosen Mode- 
rator, and Rev. J. P. Perry, Scribe. 

The Trustees of the Theological Institute 
were re-elected without change. It may not be 
_known to all your readers, that in order to be- 
come a member of the Pastoral Union, it is ne- 
cessary to receive a vote of two thirds of the 
| containing an: explicit statement. of Calvinistic 
doctrines: The body thus constituted annually 
| elect ‘Trustees of the Theological Institute, who 


is annually required of the Trustees and Pro- 
fessors. TPhus an intimate relation is estabish- 
ed between the churches and the Seminary in 
which future pastors are trained. . 

| At thedate meeting measures were taken to 


reasons eng the enterprise in 


Bishop off 
New Jersey,” as this gentleman now modestly 


or a Misstonary.—Miss Martha D.| 


rude assaults of disease, and the shadows of 


members present, and subscribé a constitution). 


give their assent to the Articles of Faith, imme-| 
iately after their appointment. ‘The same act{ 


can barked more deeply. “felt. Beteral in- 


ipfure, that the fixed atate of the dead’ 
>. 
“by 
y>' 


Wel. 


.parently arbitrary act. 


_ducement to spend our time in reading his book, 


-Sacrep Sones ror Famity anp Socia, Worsnir; com- 


cond centennial anniversary of their meeting, 


-great emphasis say, these latter have been the 


ing to catch weak proselytes. Here is a witness 
for Episcopacy; he professed to be a true be-| 


atively should exercise their privilege in the 


asks us to make ourselves thoroughly acquaint- 


for the defence of sound doctrine and evangeli-| 


_*- Whereas, Jarge- portions of the Church of 
Christ,.that adopt. the doctrinal views of the}. 
Westminster divines, have proposed to com- 
memorate their labours on the return of the se- 


the first of July next— 
_ Resoloed, Ist. That the Pastoral Union cor- 
dially concur .in this design, and deem it highly | 
desirable that the oceasion should be mannered 
to impress upon the church the importance o 
_catechetical of family religion and 
the study of the doctrines. contai in. the 
‘2d. That the study of this-catechism in for- 
mer times, has been a main cause of the dis- 
tinguishing and happy peculiarities of our New 
England Churches; and that as the recent dis- 
use. of this formulary has contributed in a high 
degree to the evils which the friends of religion 
now deplore, the prosperity. we seek will be} 
most effectually obtained by returning to the 
old paths. | 
3, That we deem it the more important to 
improve the aforesaid occasion, in the manner 
specified, on account of the hostility to creeds, 
confessions, and all other doctrinal formularies, 
which has begun to display itself in a degree 
suited to alarm all who love the cause of God 


and truth.”” | 

A Crepistx Wrrness.—We copy the fol- 
lowing from an Episcopal paper in Ohio: 

‘‘ This extract reminds us of remarks recent- 
ly made to us by one of the most devoted and 
useful of our clergy. Said he, ‘ I was so many 
years a Presbyterian minister, and have been 
so many years in the church; and I can with 


happiest years of my life.. I can now labour 

for God and for souls with the calm and settled 

conviction that I am right—that my commis- 
sion is valid. - I know that I am right; I know 
it in the same way that | know God’s word to 

be true; and I have peace of mind. On the} 

other hand, while I was in the Presbyterian 

ministry, I was in doubt; and I experienced all 

that is conveyed in the apostle’s language—* He 

that. doubteth is damned,” or condemned. I 

found there was no way for me to find “ rest” 

for my soul, but “ stand in the ways, and seek, 

and ask for the old paths.’” | | 
With such chaff Episcopalians are now try-| 


liever in Presbyterianism; he solemnly took an 
oath to this effect in adopting the Westminster 
formularies; and yet now he says he was 
always in doubt, and never found peace till he 
found it in Episcopacy! A credible witness, 
truly! Who can tell whether he is any more 
sincere now in his attachment to Episcopacy 
than he was to Presbytery, when with doubts 
which condemned him at the time, he fully pro- 
fessed to receive it? This gentleman has got 
himself into a dilemma, but we presume his 
apology is, that like certain other proselytes, he 
would prevent any suspicion of the truth of his 
last change, by being very noisy and officious 
in praising his new form of religion, 

ComMITTEE on Psatmopy.— respected 
correspondent objects to our course in sending 
all suggestions received on the new Hymn Book 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Psalmody. 
rie must Deaware that this is the direction given 
to them by the act of the General Assembly, 
and besides, it might easily be foreseen that if 
the Presbyteries should only very partially cri- 
ticise the book, and but few individuals compar- 


same way, and require their communications to 
be published in the Presbyterian, our pages 
would be thus occupied to the exclusion of other 
matter, and to the great dissatisfaction of the 
great body of our readers. /nd if these com- 
munications should, as is suggested by our cor- 
respondent, excite discussion, the evil would be 
aggravated. In addition to this, criticisms 
might be made which would appear reasonable 
on the first perusal, but which for sufficient 
cause might be rejected by the Committee, and 
hence the Committee, who cannot appear in a 
public discussion, and explain the grounds of 
their decisions, might receive blame for an ap- 
Our correspondent 
must be aware also, that if the book was thus 
thrown open for general criticism, it might be- 
come so hackneyed as to be utterly distasteful to 
the Church. We should therefore be disincli- 
ned to hold out to all the use of our columns 
to this end, but should any one particularly de- 
sire their suggestions thus to appear before they 
pess into the hands of the Committee, we shall 
treat their request with great respect, and ac- 
cede'to it if in the particular circumstances of 
the case it should seem proper. 


MILLER1IsM.—During our temporary absence, 
‘one or two brief articles appeared in our paper, 
reflecting on the scheme of Mr. Miller, who has, 
as far as we can see, transcended the bounds 
of an interpreter of Scripture, and set himself 
up as a prophet. A correspondent takes us to 
task. for passing such summary judgment, and 


ed with the system before-we condemn. This 
is certainly a good rule generally, but there are 
some matters on which we can form an opinion 
from the report of credible witnesses. As we 
have no confidence in Mr. Miller, we feel no in- 


k 
but are willing to believe from the testimony of 
competent persons who have examined it, that 
it is visionary, and unworthy of support. A 
general opinion we think may be formed in this 
way, while it would be unjustifiable to attempt 
formally to refute Mr. Miller, without carefully 
ascertaining all the details of his system. We 
have never read the Mormon Bible, and yet we 
feel justified in condemning it from the few 
facts that we do know concerning it. Whena 
man‘ pretends to predict the destruction of the} 
world at a particular date, we set hini down at 
once as an ignoramus or an imposter. 7 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 


prising the most approved spiritual hymns, with chaste 
popular tunes. American Tract Society. 12mo. pp, 343. 
"The selection of hymns in this instance, as in every. 
other, comprises good and indifferent, and yet as a whole, 
it is very respectable. ‘The music is given on the oppo- 
site page of each hymn, and comprises many popular 
tunes. The book is néatly executed. 
Oxp Acainst Parat Noverties; including 

a review of Dr. Milner’s “ End of Controversy,” by 


Gideon. Ouseley, Philadelphia, M. Sorin, 1842. 
- Mr: Quseley is a Methodist: Irish Missionary, and 


THE. PRESBY TERI 


of the different species which are usually kept in confine- 
ment. . 
Tuovcnts on Tu: Present CotieciaTe System IN THE 
Unite Srares, By Francis Wayland. Boston: Gould, 

Kendall & Lincoln, 1842. 12mo. pp. 160. 

Many valuable tuggestions are offered in this volume 
by Professor Wayland, which may be regatded as the 
results of his practical knoWledge as 4 President of a Col- 
lege. They ‘may te commended to Professors, Boards 
of Trustees, and the public at. large. It should be re- 
marked, however, that some of the changes which he 
proposes aré radical, and are not likely to be soon adopted. 
My Sisrer Fanxyy. American. Sunday School Union, 

A pleasant asd interesting little book for juvenile. 


Tae ALPHABET oF ANIMALS. By Mrs. Har. 
viet N. Cook, ind 
Tae o tue Brace, as Examrces anp Waarn- 


INGS, 
Both of these litle books are very neat publications of 
the American Traci Society, the first in prose, the second 
in verse, pleasingly written, adapted for young persons, 
and illustrated with very good cuts. 
For the Presbyterian. 


MIE UNION SINGING BOOK. 


Mr. Editor—Owing to my absence from th 
city, your comments upon my review of “ The 
Union Singing Book,” did not meet my eye un- 
til several weeks after their publication. I was 
sorry to notice tlat you seemed to have misun- 
derstood my vievs regarding scientific instruc.. 
tion in Music m the Sabbath; but I did not 


think the matter of sufficient consequence to 


trouble you with ¢ note, until ] saw the subject 
treated in a communication published in your 
paper of the 20th of August. The author of it 
understood my remarks as I intended they 
should be undersood. And I think (if | may 
use your languagé!to that correspondent) ‘there 


is no difference béween us, if we rightly under-| 8 


stand each other.’ J do not think it proper to 
give any more instuction in the science of Music 
in the Sunday Sclool, than is necessary for dis- 
charging in a proper and effective manner the 
duty of praise. Ido not advocate such an edu- 
cation on the Sabbath as will prepare children 
to become composers of Music, and initiate them 
into all the mysteries of counterpoint. @ 
If you carefilly read over again my remarks 
in reference tothis subject, I think you will per- 
ceive that | hae not taken the broad ground 
which you suposed I had. And, though | 
have no disposton to enter into a controversy 
on the subject, Lam fully prepared to advocate 
and sustain the frinciple laid down in those re- 
marks. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Religious State of France—No, XIV. 


The petitioysent tothe Government against the 
Faculty of Mortauban with which I made you ac- 
quainted in m:‘ letter of 15th of April has shown 
you that the réormed church of France is in an 
extraordinarysituation, and one which seems to 
portend the mot serious consequences. Sincethe 
religious movment began (in 1819) it has made 
slow but contaual progress. The adversaries 
of the truth thn opposed their individual efforts, 
and succeedecin getting some orthodox pastors 
deposed; but he religious revival, (if we may 
use the expresion) advancing, they seemed for 
a moment to ave lost courage; and no longer 
daring to attak the truth openly, they for thé 
most part i its language, while they de- 
nied its pringiles; and scarcely could we now} 
find ten pasbrs in France, who would dare 
openly to dew the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
salvation by frace, regeneration &c., though 
there are mary who reject the ground of these 
doctrines: ther works show it but too plainly. 

But the adversaries are aroused at seeing our 
progress, espeially at Montauban, since the ar- 
rival of the pofessors Monod and de Felice. 
They feel thattruth must at last acquire a ma- 
jority in numer, as it has already obtained a 
majority in iriuence; they have formed a sort 
of league to ombat against the truth; and the 
orthodox protssors of the Faculty of Montau-' 
ban are the spcial object of their attacks. They 
endeavour to lrive to the established Academy of 
Geneva; wher there‘ is a decided heterodox ma- 
jority, young men who would study at Montau- 
ban; several pstors have sent their sons there, 
and they do allthey can to prevent the pious stu- 
dents from filliigthe vacant places in the church- 
es. The fullerdevelopment of this opposition is 
the petition tht I have already sent you, which 
has, it is said,‘he signatures of nearly two hun- 
dred pastors oit of more than four hundred and 
fifty that below to the Reformed Church. 

It seemed aiif things could not be carried 
further, whena’new circumstance arose that 
gave them a sill more decided turn, at the an- 


‘nual conferenes of pastors, which are held at 


Paris at the tine of the annual meetings of the 
religious socieies. ‘The reformed church sepa- 
rates into twagreat divisions that can no long- 
er continue ts go hand in hand, and it seems as 
if we'shouldsoon have two churches instead of 


Fone; one orhodox and the other rationalist. 


To give yu a just idea of what passed in 
these Conferences, we must go back a little fur- 
ther, and ma@tion amongst the circumstances 
that brought on this memorable discussion, a 
series of artides recently published in the jour- 
nal, l’Espérmce, by the Count Agénor de Gas- 

arin. 
j The Coun’ Agénor de Gasparin is the son of 
a former mitister of the Interior, now peer of 
France. He belongs, on his mother’s side, to 
the De Daurant family, which has given to the 
nation both deputies and peers. By the grace} 
of God, thisyoung man has been brought to the 
knowledge d the truth. He began to declare 
himself on tae Lord’s side about two years ago, 
by answerigg Mr. Coqurel; and his sentiments 
have now icquired still more firmness. He 
seems likely to do much good. He is a young 
manofabou' thirty; by his social position and al- 
liances he possesses a considerable degree of in- 
fluence; ani his amiable manners joined to his 
other advanages, procure him an easy access 
to every cirle. 

The serie of articles published in the Espé- 
rance in Merch and April last is composed of 
fragments of a work not yet printed, prepared 
by Mr. de Gasparin, and which he intends short- 
ly to publish, upon the general interests of 
French Protestantism, by which he understands 
the rights of protestantism, according to the posi- 
tion it has in France as an acknowledged reli- 
gion, abd salaried by the state. Mr. de G.’s 
purpose is first to show that the Protestants 
have not the position in law that they ought to 
have, the law favouring the Catholics at the ex- 
pense of the Protestants; and secondly, and es- 
pecially, that che Protestants do not even enjoy 
that porticn of right that the law assures to 


them; and that, because the authorities are al- 


ways making some new concessions to the 


| Catholic principle, the Protestants having the 


weakness fo give way, so that itis time for the 
Protestants to awake from their lethargy and 
pursue- their rights till they obtain an en- 
tire equality. This work being important in 
itself and especially so by the consequences It 
may have,liwill give you a summary of the 
ten articles that‘compose it. 

Mr.ide Gasparin begins by showing im 
very stroeg, but moderate and truly Christian 
language, his fear of hurting the: feelings of 
some-of-his Catholic friends by an appeal to his 
Protestunt brethren to reclaim: their rights as 
Protestanjs, and at the same time expresses his 


‘| accusation of wishing to act in a spirit of hos- 


AN. 


firm convic 
truth, that is to say the gospel 
medy for the: state of une 


agitation in which we are. — 


tility, either to the government or its institutions ; 
on the contrary, the fear that some well mean- 
ing but blinded Protestant smarting fromthe e¢f- 
fects without examining the causes, should, in- 
stead of reclaiming peaceably our rights as citi- 
zens, stir up_a spirit of discontent and disaffec- 
tion, was an additional motive for him, whose 
name is so closely united with that of the Gov- 
ernment, to come forward with confidence in its 
| benevolence and justice, not to show its wrongs, 
but to endeavour to repair ours. He goes on 
to show that this is the juncture for making our | 
reclamation, before things have got to such a 
pitch that all hope of redress is vain. In the 
religious world, not only in France, but in 
Switzerland, in Germany, in England, in Scot- 
land, in the Presbyterian churches as well as in 
the Episcopal, there is a general movement with 
respect to all that regards human tradition, con- 
fessions of Faith, ideas of German, English, 
or French nationality and especially the princi- 
ple of the authority of civil government in reli- 
gious affairs. He terminates by urging the im- 
portance of our compromised rights being se- 
riously attended to and discussed in the pastoral 
conferences that take place at this season in 
several places, especially in Paris. 

2. A very great evil in France is the total 
want of Protestant colleges and the inconveni- 
ence necessarily arising from it of being obliged 

_to send our children to colleges, open it is true 
to all, but fm the greater number of which there 
are no Protestant chaplains; and even when 
there is one, if all the professors, masters and 
superintendents, (Maitres d’etudes,) are Catho- 
lics, the influence is entirely Catholic. Special 
colleges are then a real necessity, and a neces- 
sity that the Catholics themselves have appreci- 
ated wonderfully well in all the countries where 
they are in the minority; and which they have 
provided for by the numerous colleges they have 
founded in England and in America; a necessity 
which is felt so much, that at the very gates of 

Geneva, and notwithstanding the proximity of the. 

reat Catholic college of Fribourg, they intend it 
issaid to found a newestablishment. But an evil, 
still greater, and still more difficult to remedy 
is, that religious instruction properly speaking 
does not exist in these colleges; it is the inevita- 
ble consequence of mixed establishments that re- 
ligion, like every other lesson has its hour, and 
is often treated as the least important of the les- 
sons. The course of religious instruction given 
by the chaplain is attended, it is true; but true 
Christianity does not, cannot pervade all the 
branches of instruction, nor occupy that promi- 
nent place to which it has a right, and without 
which no education can be really good. 

Many difficulties will be alleged to our hav- 
ing an establishment entirely separate; but they 
are less solid than they at first appear. The 
small number of pupils cannot be objected if 
we consider the Protestant population; on the 
contrary a single college would not suffice ; nor 
the pretended impossibility of forming a body 
of professors adequate to their task. The ten 
or twelve professors that a college in full activ- 
ity would require, might be chosen in such a 
manner as to equal inevery way those of other 
denominations. The pecuniary difficulty need 
scarcely occupy our attention. It is evident a 
Protestant college must not be a speculation ; 
its object is instruction, not gain; and as soon 
as the expense of the primitive establishment is 
liquidated, the price of board, &c., must be such 
as to cover as exactly as possible the cost of the 
pupils. We may. reasonably hope that govern- 
ment would not refuse the creation of some scho- 
larships, or at least that it would grant us an in- 
demnity proportioned to the considerable sums 
it grants to the petits seminaires, those col- 
leges, essentially Catholic, that are exempted 
from the University regulations. Weshould 
ourselves also soon feel the necessity of found- 
ing some scholarships, and our churches would 
certainly come forward to furnish the means of 
giving a Christian and liberal education gratui- 
tously, to the sons of our poorest and most de- 
voted pastors; and thus by special resources 
make up for what weighs so heavily upon the 
married part of the clergy. | | 

3. A second establishment almost as neces- 
sary as colleges would be that of boarding- 
houses, in which our Protestant students in law 
and medicine, could beconveniently lodged du- 
ring the time that they are terminating their 
studies in Paris. The age at which a young 
man leaves. college, and is in some sort given 
up to himself, is the most critical period of his 
life, and one in which it is the most important 
that moral and religious habits contracted in 
youth should be maintained and strengthened. 
How many parents tremble at the idea of send- 
ing their sons to the capital without the certain- 
ty of their lodging in houses where domestic 
worship, morning and evening, and society and 
examples that can in some measure replace 
home, are to be found ? 7 

Of course it is not to be wished that the re- 
strictions of a college life should be continued. 
The establishments proposed are houses in each 
of which a small number of students might be 
collected, and there find the advice so,often ne- 
cessary for their literary pursuits, friendly warn- 
ings, and useful hints as to their conduct, join- 
ed to an entire independence, useful conversa- 
tions at meal hours, and domestic worship to 
close the day. And all this might be done at a 


number to be provided for altogether, would 
easily compensate the director’s salary; and 
each student might live better and at nearly the 
same rate as he could live at in a room alone. 

4. The next branch of our immediate duties 
is with regard to the young Protestants con- 
demned by the laws of their country. 

In December, 1832, a circular from the min- 
ister of public works invited the prefects of 
the different departments to seek for persons 
who would consent to receive under their care 
children convicted of petty crimes, but who not 
having attained the age of sixteen are returned 
to their parents or placed in a house of correc- 
tion, to be detained and brought up there for a 
certain number of years, which shall not how- 
ever exceed the time they shall attain the age of 
twenty-one years. (Code penal art. 66.) 


ed this appeal by the foundation of Mettray.* 
| Before long, new establishments of the. same 
kind will surely be formed.. Special colonies 
will no doubt be opened to convicted children, 
and for those that according to its regulations 
Mettray cannot admit. The Protestants have 
not yet answered the minister’s call. It is true 
and that one of its rules provides for the pre- 
sence of those who do not belong to the Catho- 
lic faith, by permitting the instructions of a 
Protestant clergyman; but this innovation can- 
not be good for the discipline of Mettray, and 
does not satisfy us. The interests of Protes- 
tant delinquents demand an_ establishment 
where the direction can be entirely evangelical. 
Without this our children are exposed to the 
_strong temptation of becoming Cutholics to en- 
Joy the moral advantages to be found at Met- 
tray. | 

_ A Protestant colony seems to be indispen- 
sable, capable of receiving eighty convicts, or 
one twenty-fifth of the two thousand young de- 
linquents now existing. We might ‘perhaps 
‘lower the number to sixty, on account of the 
difference in the prdportions of criminals be- 
longing to the two communions. This only 
concerns the male convicts. The females might 
_be received into the Refuge lately founded in 


* Mettray, Tada and Join, near Tours, is an agri- 


Side young delinquen 


‘eg not object to. placed there. 


“our first duties are towards the French colonies: 


and direct this missionary emigration. In other! 


for us a most important point; religious liberty 


‘complete; and all this is not obligatory, but a 


of Naples and Lucca, in a small list which pre- 


small expense: the economy arising from the] 


that supposin 


grants 9f, 9c. a head to the Catholics and 68c. 
only a head to Protestants, which shows that 


Tics. 


Six years afler, some generous men answer-} 


the religious principle. This kind of establish- 


that Protestants could be received at Mettray,| 


eultaral ‘penitentiary establishment, for the ental 


penal.’ vated Piston 


letter.) The 


. Beyond the our own: 
and first of all, Algiers: 

~The Romish church gives us an example in 
the activity she displays there. She has already 
three churches and six chapels. If the Protes-| 
tants were to ask it, the government would 
easily give up, to be_peopled entirely by Pro- 
testants, a small town or village that would 
have its-own church, its pastor, and its schools.| 
This would be useful to government, inasmuch 
as it would attract new emigrants; besides it 
would be a means of forwarding the evangel- 
izing of the country. Committees should be 
formed in different towns of Europe to favour 


colonies where Protestant churches cannot be 
founded, the soldiers should be provided with 
Protestant chaplains, who woald at the same 
time act as evangelists for the emancipated ne- 
groes, a class of men well disposed to hear the 
gospel; and as abolitionists for the emancipa- 
tion of the rest. This is almost the only way it 
which the abolition of slavery can be obtained. 
Emancipation is essentially a Protestant cause, 
and will be much better furthered by Protestant 
missionaries on the spot, than by philanthropists 
in France who are not prompted by purely evan- 
gelical motives. 

6. Perfect equality in religious matters is 


is not sufficient; we want equality, and that 
does not exist. Jt is not in the spirit of Catho- 
licism to allow it, and the Protestants do not 
demand it, though the right was established by 
law in 1830, when the title of religion of the 
state was withdrawn from the Catholic form in 
the Charte, leaving it only the name of the re- 
ligion’of the majority of the French nation.’ 
There is neither law. or ordonhance which) 
obliges our Protestant . public: functionaries: to 
attend the-Catholic worship in the national fes- 
tivities. They may attend the Protestant Church, 
or if they are without any religion they may 
abstain from attending any place of worship, 
and yet we see men of all ranks occupying 
public places, who as individuals would never 
enter a Catholic Church nor take any part in 
ceremonies that wound their dearest convictions, 
condemn themselves. however, in certain cir- 
cumstances to attend the cathedrals and occupy 
the places marked for them, as public function- 
aries, rather than risk leaving a procession in- 


tacit continuation of what existed in the time 
that there was a religion of the state. 

In the programe of national fetes the Catho- 
lic religion is often named without the Pro- 
testant ; the letter addressed by the King to the 
consistories for the fetes of July are no longer 
pubtisveds while those of the bishops are pub- 
ished. 

We are not surprised to, see a Catholic bishop} 
inaugurate the steam. boats at Nancy, nor pre- 
side at the opening of the canal at Bordeaux. 
These are Catholic countries. But in Alsace a 
Catholic bishop consecrates the railroad from 
Strasbourg to Basle in the midst of a Protestant 
population. Our Protestant soldiers. figure in 
the Catholic processions and the troops present 
arms to the bishop when he enters his residence; 
the processions continue to parade the streets 
even where there is a Consistorial Church, 
though there is a law which authorises us to 
prevent it; and all this is owing to our coldness 
and deadness; and we cannot reproach the 
government nor the Catholic Church on this 
account without the whole returning upon our- 
selves, 

At the receptions on New Year’s day, the 
Consistories do not follow the Catholic clergy, 
but some between the juges de paiz, the ingé- 
niurs and the notaires. In the royal alman- 
ach the pope’s nuncio is not placed amongst 
the other ambassadors in the alphabetical list :} 


he is the only exception. The pope is treated] | 


with the same favour. His name is the only 
one that is placed among the sovereigns of the 
house of Bourbon, the reigning family of Spain,| 


cedes the general li-t of sovereigns classed 
alphabetically according to their states. 

In exterior political affairs France is repre- 
sented entirely as a Catholic power, and that 
under the pretext that the influence of England 
must be combatted, and from a vague suspicion 
that every Protestant is in some sort a partisan 
of England. 

In Algiers every thing is Catholic. Splendid 
ceremonies, pompous worship, Catholic and 
Protestant prisoners accompanied by a priest, 
Chaplains attached to all the expeditions who 
confess and console the soldiers dying of their 
wounds, and those still more numerous who are 
carried off by disease in those unhealthy regions, 
while our poor Protestants are left to suffer and 
die without the consolations of the religion to 
which they belong. nes 

The same spirit appears in what concerns the 
bishopric of Jerusalem, it was proposed in the 
chambers of peers if the project were not op- 
posed, at least to combat the influence it might 
have by giving new guarantees to the Catholic} 
population. All we wish is that the protection 
France gives her subjects abroad should not 
have the exclusive character that now appears; 
but that the Protestant Christians already es- 
tablished in Syria and elsewhere should be de- 
fended against the persecution of the Turks, and} 
especially against that still more violent of our} 
protected Catholics. 

7. In the budget the same inequality is to be 
observed. The list prepared for 1843 allows 
36,000,000f. to the Catholic Church and 1,024,- 
000f. to the Protestant, from which it results,| 
there are in France 33,000,000 
Catholics, and 1,500,000 Protestants, the state 


we havea right to an augmentation of more 
than 600,000f,* If this computation should be 
found unjust on account of the expenses néces-| 
sary to maintain the pomp of the Catholic rites, 
we may oppose the expenses indispensable for a 

Our present ecclesiastical condition is very 
miserable, and much is wanting to put our Pro- 
testant instruction upon a level with the Catho- 


The Catholics have three classes of establish-| 
ments. ‘The first are the petits Seminaires, 
which are intended to give to all who choose to 
enter them an education similar to that of the 
colleges depending upon the university, with the 
addition of the more immediate application of 


ment is entirely wanting for the Protestants, 
and indispensable for preparing young men 
who intend entering one of our Faculty. 
The second class of establishments are the 
Seminaries, destined exclusively for young men 
brought up for the Church, which are but faint- 
ly represented by our Seminaries at Strasbourg 
and Montauban. : 
The third class are the Facultés de Théol-| 
ogie, in which the lectures on dogmatical sub- 
jects and ecclesiastical history are not directed| 
to those only intended for the Church, but are 
open to-all who choose to attend them; we have 
nothing similar, and our only means of ecclesi-| 
astical instruction are limited to the imperfect! 
resource offered by Strasbourg arid Montauban, 
where an increase in the number and especially 
in-the value of the scholarships is a thing very 


An in the number of Protestant| 
pastors, as well as in the number of churches’is 


urgent on account of the great difference in the| But I 


relative proportion of the ministry and their} 
flocks. For 33,000,000 Catholics there are 

Singe this article was written, government:has 
granted an augmentation of 175,000f, to the Protes- 
tant Chareh, for increasing the salaries of the lowest 


‘Dilited in 


| Paris by Mr. Vermiel {w ich I mentioned in a] 000 priests of different Wegrees, while for 1,500,- 
000 are but 700 pastors. The 


priests of the Remish Church, where flocks are 
7 eeach an average of less 
than 1000 souls to watch over, while the Pro- 
testant ministers, whose flocks are scattered, 
have an average of 2000. In one canton there 
are eight cures for 3500 souls, and two Pro- 
testant pastors for 8150). 

8. It is not sufficient for a church to govern 
its own affairs and to be free; it cannot be en- 
tirely so without having és own institutions for 
children, for prisoners, for the sick, where its in- 
fluence is absolute. | 

To begin with acheols. Nothing is worse 
than national education or mixed establishments 
in which under pretext of not exciting divisions 
agen religious matiers, there is no religion at 
all. How is it-possible in a school to have a 
religion to suit all, Where there is difference of 
opinion not only upon secondary points, but 
upon the fundamental doctrines themselves? Jn 
such cases the religion of the majority must 
suffer as much as that of the minority, nei- 
ther one hor the other can make a just 
claim for the practice of its rites without tacit- 
ly recognizing the right of others; and so in a 


mixed establishment there must be a mixed re-— 
ligion, a sort of comptomise, which is the reli- 


ion of no one and useful to no one. 

The king of Holland has in vain endeavour. 
ed to ameliorate the system. All the ameliora- 
tions he has made have only. served as guaran- 
tees against the proselytism of the majority, 
and to assure to each communion .a just share 
in the superintendence, and in the choice of the 
masters. His regulations positively forbid all 
school masters * to teach the doctrine of any 
reiigivus communion; to give any explanations, 
or to make use of any expression that can offend 
any othercommunion.” At the same time they 


allow the children belonging to different com- — 


munions an hour a day for religious instruction 
given by their own ministers. : 

Mr. Guisot seemed to foresee all the incon- 
veniences of the mixed system when he wrote 
in a circular upon the subject a few years ago. 
‘The mixed schools ure the most numerous, 
and those.where it is most difficult to assure for 
families of different persuasions the reality and 
the liberty of religious instruction. It has been 
thought that to succeed it would be sufficient to 
substitute in the plan of the special lessons of 
each worship, lessons, and customs in appear- 
ance susceptible of being applied to all religions, 


Such measures would neither realize the wish. 


of families nor satisfy the law; they would only 
tend to banish from schools solid and efficacious 
religious instruction, and leave in its place an 
instruction vague and abstract. 

National education is necessarily mixed and 
consequently vicious in u country which like 
ours, has no national religion, it is only in 
countries where there is a national religion that 
the nation can have schools where that reli- 
gion is taught. | 

If the origin of a national religion be sought. 
for, weshall find that it descends to us frem thes 


‘republics* of former times, by Rousseau, the 


Revolution, and Napoleon. The nation charged 
to supply every thing to each of its members, 
and disposing of their intelligence and their faith 
ns it does of the finances and justice, is the great 
principle of the ancient republics. 

Rousesau says in his Emile, (and this phrase 
is strikingly to the point in thie case) “ We 
must choose’ between making a man or a cili- 
zen, for both cannot be made at the same time.” 
And he proves that his choice is made; that the 
man must disappear and the citizen absorb all 
when he adds soon after: “A Roman citizen 
was neither Caius nor Lucius, he was a 
Roman!” 

The French Revolution was not mistaken; 
and upon this point as well as upon many others 
its instinct was in perfect harmony with that of 
Rousseau who knew so well how to express the 
tendency of his age. 

Common instruction; books chosen and pub- 
lished by the State; the obligation to send-chil- 
dren to the schools of the State, and the obliga- 
tion to follow on leaving the school a career 
prescribed by the State; nothing was wanting. 
‘The emperor at length laying hold on all those 
precedents founded the University, which was 
only organizing what the convention had been 


-satisfied with decreeing and placing in the order 


of facts what it has left to the State in theories. 
But national education could not exist with- 


out resting upon a national religion, or wishing. 


perpetual indifference for all rétigions, This 
indifference existed when the University was 
founded, and has but too long prevailed since ; 
but now that this has in some measure ceased, 
every thing has changed, Jt is felt that the 
Church must have its share in education, and 
that in separating from it the schools and col- 
leges they have been sadly mutilated. The 
State has usurped ufdue power over individual 
consciences in pretending to govern studies and 
beliefs. | 

The remarks made upon schools may be ap- 
plied to infant schools, it is more important 
than it is generally thought, that from their 
tenderest years children should receive the im- 
pression of a determined and precise faith, such 
us mixed establishments cannot give,and through 
the nature of infant schools authorizes at 1 
same time the introduction of Catholic sisters 
of charity, and of deaconesses, who in Germa- 
ny have shown themselves so admirably fitted 
for such a task; yet their Usefulness becomes 
impossible when they cannot give free course 
to the manifestation of their faiths, when there 
is want of harmony between their belief and their 
mission, when considerations, the gravity of 
which cannot be misunderstaod, prevent entire 
liberty in their devotional exercises, in their ex- 
planations, and even in the outward ornaments 
of their schools. 

If this separation is necessary 
for children it is doubly so in the schools where 
the teachers themselves are prepared. Without. 
going beyond the limits of France, how much 
superior those instructed in Christian doctrine 
are to the young men instructed in the mixed 
establishments? but it is more particularly in 
Protestant schoolmasters, formed in some of our 


_modest establishments, under the auspices of 


some country pastor that we see the effects 
which religious corporations have in vain re- 
quired of catholicism, produced by the power of 
the gospel‘alone in these young men. These 
are really lay brethren, for whom their duty 
is indeed their calling; capable of seconding or 
replacing the pastor, reading the word of God 
to the sick, and exemplifying the truth of their 
religious conrexions throughout the whele of 
their instruction. 
9. In our prisons the sdme separation should 
be made. We ought to require the more com- 
plete application of an arreté adopted in 1839, 
which is favourable to it. ee 
The mixed system is maintained by some as 
favourable to proselytism, Protestant chaplains 
having in one or two cases exercised an_ influ- 
ence on Catholic prisoners; but this idea is false. 
No administration can be expected to allow an 
unlimited system of proselytism; and even 
though it sliould, it is not probable it would suc- 
ceed better in the’ prisons than it does in the 
hospitals, where deplorable. effects result from 
it.. The dignity of any camménion must be 
compromised if it serves (asin such cases it is 


| probable) to excite hatred, revenge, or jealousy 
amongst the prisoners. 


Besides all we can do must be by individual 


* «| allude, says M. de Gasparin, to the b- 
lics of antiquity, and which imitated 
know that there exists on the other side of the 
Atlantic a republic more really liberal, in which 
the rights of individeal consciences are carefully 
distinguished from the rights of collective power. 
This isa fundamental distinction which ra 
new liberalism from revolotionary liberalism. 
wi | Matters of conscience, it denies. its 


in the schools 


4 So self well armed forthe contest. He has satisfactorily estantism is the 
J aracter. a6 16.48 the "ane ¢ faitt the only m 
5 ter of the late Duke, but of one thing we feel! 1842." 12mo. pp, 276. \ e disclaims the : 
3 This is a pleasant and agreeable yolome on the treat 
| persuaded, that if he was an humble believer in ment.of will.be highly valued by thosé 
= Jesus, relying exclusively on his atonement for “following resolutions were entered OD) who delight to cheer their ‘habitations wits de ping i 
: salvation, his sudden death -was sudden tran- tails are sufficiently minute, they are not dry, and the yo- | 
ee sition to glory; but if he had not reposed his lume is enlivened by notices-of the character and habits 
J trust in this only foundation, his unhappy doom 
is fixed beyond the influence of all human sym- | 
| | 
| | 
| 
xz 
j 
| 
| | 
i 
| 
| 
7 | 
| | 
| 
the active assistance such ministers anc 
| asion than ‘the nopish dogmas to which we are| #ymen in Connecticut, as are friendly to the | 
q Institute, in procuring funds. . It was’ the origi- | a 
nal design of the ‘Seminary to rely chiefly on | 
annual donations from this State to defray. cur- | 
rent expenses, and it is earnestly hoped that this | 
Plan willbe faithfully pursoed: 6 
tom thediscussions and devotional exercises 
which ‘they are em- coming into contact with the papisia, he bas shown | 


reserved for them. 


that,four years. later, when. 


jadre cussed; 


female 


ity:| mex that: 


nay | Mt, Editor, is the effect. of discussion. 
hope; therefore, that instead of checking you: 
of| will encou 


whist endure thousand 
rived at it, when. we 
night tothe attacks. of 
of 


t 


et: Protestant that 

hospital, and that 
they did. not know a. was 
in w-state-of insensibilityzthey tied round: her 


sisters 


had 


__Such- facts are bumerous, and | 
long asthe hospitals are upon their present. foot- 
ing. “Mixed hospitals might-be tolerated as: 
in those in Russia there were in each a chapel, 
chaplain “belonging to. each communion. 
When.the number of Protestant 
tet according to the population, should only re- 
quire a. room, be separated by 


pertition. Wheta larger room was necessary, 


might be allotted to them, and 
should be.requisite, one should 


re are in each department. about fifteen 
hospitals, and their whole number. inthe king- 
dom is not ‘than 1829. ‘Fheir whole re- 
amount.to more than61,000,000f. if we: 


one of the wards 


ceipts | 
9,000,000f: for the foundlings, whose) 
communipn canpot be determined, there re- 


mains 42,000,000. (a part of which belongs to, 


the’ Protestafits) to be applied ‘@very year. to. 


15,000,000 of individuals... 
dt ia-not sufficient to open the dot 
all must beable to enter with the game. confi- 
dence, but-all in the establishment is suited to 
rejoice the-heart of a Catholic, and to sadden a 
Protéstant ; so that the greater Humber of our: 
Protestants, especially of those who have some 
entiments.of piety, prefer the, physical priya- 
own houses,*tothe moral sufferings they must. 
enduse.if they. seek reliefin the hospitals. 
tenot our-right 10 a division of funds that 
cain-bé contested; the property of the hospitals 
Protestants as well Catholics. 
tants pay like the Catholics, the taxes: 

of the patish, the department, and the state. 
Besides, if we had to-establish that of all the 
French citizens, the Protestants are those ‘who 
have the greatest right to participate io .these 
charitable institutions, and whose right ought 
to be the. least..contested, we should recal to 
mind that the property of the consistoires Was: 
given to the hospitals. by the edict of 1684; 


to the domains the property of the con-' 
sistories, ministers, and religious people, it was 
to apply it to the hospitals, : 
tight being incontesiible, why should we 
not claim it? “Phe fear of being deprived of 
the ware of the sisters cannot be alleged, 
as they would be replaced by the deacon- 
esses..or Protestant. sisters, -who are .being. 
reparéd for their interesting work in the estab- 
ishment lately founded Paris, and. whose 
number can only be increased -by the demand 
for tiem whan their services can be employed. 
In the military: hospitals, the evil.is still great- 
er. There ie'a ministerial circular of the month 
if 1839, which éxcludes pastors from 
hospitals, orWhich render their existence 
so difficult, ‘that it’ amounts to “éxclusion ;-and 
sick.Protestant soldiers to. whom laymen could 
formerly have access, are now entirely deprived 
In all our institutions, whether for instruction, 
religious ‘worship, or benevolent societies, that 


justice may be maintained, it is necessary that} 


there should be a separation in the funds, that 
we may have ouc own establishments, or the 
evils-signalized willnever be remedied. * * 
I have given you but a very imperfect sketch 
of this important work ; “but however imperfect 
it might be, think it must interest you to know 


that 

enjoying the same religious liberty: that you. do, 
fs felt, ated that the rights of ‘the -Pro- 
teatanis are defended in sucha Christian spirit, 
and that the gospel jis throughout-shown to be. 
the only remedy for such a deplorable state: of 
if’ The arguments used -are and the 
facts mentioned placed if, a strong light, it is in 
tha hope, not of exciting a violent spirit of Pro- 
testantism, but with t 


in the’Charch, not only as Protestants, but as 
Christians, and in the State as citizens whose. 
wish-is, not to see a party triumph,. but to see 
the benign influence of the gospel extended to 
all.those who profess 16. haye uo: other stand- 
ard; and whose name aloge:shows that they ac- | 

Wledge no human -jntervention“in ‘the exer- 

of the rites and duties, prescribed, by the, 
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PUR NEW ATEN 


the Committee: who. have book in charge. 


iés.| it-been quietly sent to:them in a-sealed letter. 


two from Hymas-05 and, 06, and asks)‘ who 


a-| looked through the beok, but these lines:escaped | 
be has gqueted them, 
with him {though know not whom I am joining 

hands with)in condemning them, and I hope the 


for| MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS.” 
-\Mr. Editor—A. correspondent of yours some 


memorial on tomb. which'lies in front of. the 


and be so 


_ Its Present Principles and Plan of Operations. 


undergo, remaining in their) 


| their relation to her, to this act of parental 
guardianship and trainin 


Louis united] 


in a country that has not the happiness of} 


of the Church, with the business of guarding the 
he desire of arousitiz those! doors of the ministry. That they should ever |- 
-who-are Protestants in name to take their place 


"} general supervision of the work, and. prescribes 
the prineiples on which it shall 


+ fore the Churches, to provide the means for 


Phe members of the. 


cle » but. Ch 


| give you point. In your 
-paper.of August 20th, you have rted from 


rusual course: and admitted a communica- 
the subject ofthe ‘Hymn Book; The 
writer of that:<communication quotes a stanza 


‘would retain. them.’ ~ Lanswer, not {. -had 


‘Gommities will draw their pen through them. | 


it. TPhereis no danger of 
#yingiit ‘too far. We have nothing to fear from 
a fall asd free discussion of the book in our re~’ 
ligious periedicals between this and Decémber.| 
And I venture to predict that the churches will 
im the end: be better satisfied with the -book if 
this course is pursued, than if all public criticism: 
-on the Jabours of the Committee is 78 


time. since suggested. and set thie example of 
the monumental -inscriptions of the. 
Presbyterian ministers who belonged to the last 
century. “1 herewith contribute'a copy of the 


pulpit of the-old church in’ Wilmington, Dela- 
wire. ‘Fhe ‘congregation have recently erected 
a-sew edificeon their spacious ground, but have, 
with excellent taste and judgment, suffered the 
“abcielit building to remain in its former position, 
and converted it to the use of the weekly lecture 
and the Sabbath School. “Will not the esteemed 
pastor furnish a history of this congregation ? 
Bot 
memory ofthe 
Reverend’ Tuomas Reap, D.D. 
late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church _ 
In this Borough. 
"For more than half a century, with singular 
eloquence and ability, he zealously and with 
great. faithfulness. proclaimed the Divine pre 
cepts.of the Saviour of mankind. _ | 
He sought ‘not the honours. of this world, 
knowing. that the reward of the righteous is 
_registered.on.the tablet ofeternity. 
Holiness. towards God, .and charity towards 
- his fellow-man distingvished him through a long, 
‘honourable and uéelul life. 
-..From, the,Church militant on earth, to the 
Church triumphant in heaven, his translation 
res accomplished, in the 78th year of his age— 
une L4th A.D. 1823. 
Abi, Viator, et pia sequere vestigia. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


We have now prepared the way for a:con- 
densed siatement of the great principles, on 
which.the cause of Education is now conducted 
by the Presbyterian. Churech—the principles to 
which she has been guided by a prudent experi- 
ence ofimany years. 
1. In this noble work, the: Church regards 
“her beneficiaries, as CHILDREN—entitled by 


Not as STRANGERS, 
who are the objects of kercuaniry. This prin- 
Ciple, (which ‘we shall. not stop here to de- 


the course, which distinguishes our Education 
operations from those of some other churches,| 
not.to regard our aid as a debt, or require a le- 
gal obligation to repay it, Il, however, the re- 
cipient. prefers to.regard it as a loan, he is at 
perfect liberty to do so, and to impose upon} 
‘himself any obligations he may choose, to re- 
fund. it with -or. without interest.. There is, 
‘moreover. a moral obligation upon the mind and 
heart of those who feel as every Christian ought 
to. feel; urging-lim as a matter of gratitude and 
duty, to refund, if he should be prospered in after 
life, what he has received from the Church, in 


‘with himself. 
-. 2, Regarding her efforts in the cause of Edu- 
cation.as a duty to her sons, and not as a charity 
which she may withho!d at pleasure, she has 
given them a-pledge, that none shall be refused 
access to the'minstry for want of means. W hat- 
ever their rank in life, however deep their pover- 
ty, however obscure their parentage, and how- 
-evet namerous they may be, if they possess the 
requisite-qualifications, and satisfy the Presby- 
tery of their call to the ministry, she takes them. 
-by the hand, and helps them to attain it. 
3. As the object of the Charch is to supply 
her. own destitutions, and train such a minisiry 
as she needs for the several portions of her own 
field, the plan is, as far as possible, to educate 
them on the, ground which they are intend+ 
ed io occupy, .and always at  institutions| 
adapted to warm their interest, and engage their 
‘efforts in her own welfare. 
The grand principle of all is to conduct 
the whole work by her own ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, and, of course, under her own di- 
rect supervision. 


of the work, and its practical efficiency and 
safety depend; is, of course, the Presbytery. 
On the Presbyteries devolves the whole responsi- 
bility of selecting, examining, recommending, 
and watching over, the candidates supported. 
by the Board. These are duties of too solemn 
‘and fearfui a responsibility, for any body to as- 
sume; except.that which is charged by the Head: 


have been assigned to ary other is almost sur- 
prising. The experience of the. Board of Edu- 
cation has signally demonstrated the wisdom of 
throwing. the whole weight of responsibility, 
(and consequéntly of blame, if suth should be 
incurred in the case of any beneficiary,) upon 
the Presbytery to which they belong. . 
The General Assembly, which is the assem- 
‘bled Presbytety of the whole Church, takes “the 


‘be conducted: 
‘It has constitated the Boarp or Epucartion its 
agent, to keep the cause in due prominence be- 


educating all the beneficiaries who may receive 
the sanction of the Presbyteries to their call tothe 
ministry, to give-efficiency to the whole move-. 


forts and expenditures of the Church, to bring! 
(lie strong to. thé help of- the*weak, and in a 


word whatever a strong, central general} 
agebey is nedded to-do, in'a work of such mag- 


Mitude abd extents 

‘5. In aiding their candidates, the principle of 
the Board, is,.t6 give Jimited™ appropriations, 
merely enough to enable them by the strictest 
economy, by persevering industry op their part, 
and ‘by availing’ themselves of any ‘little re- 
sources from theit friends, to hold ‘on their way 
16 the ministry.” ‘Tn some cases, they find it ne- 
to turn aside. for a ‘little season, 
teach, or @ngage in some’ other employment, 
to increase ‘thew-means.. The effect of this is 


nifion. “It is‘equivalent to watch, attend. The 
+ word translated‘quickly contains also the idea of 


‘come suddenly. A similar note of admonition 
is givetyin Rev. xvi.15, during the-iaterval of 

_} the outpourings of the sixth and seventh vials. 
. | ™ Behold { comie as a thief. Blessed is he that 


- woe is supposed to have consisted in the wats 
| and conquests ‘of the Turks and Ottomans, 


| therehave been terrible slaughters,. ‘and the 


| since rendered intercourse with them dangerous, 


fend, or show its. consequences,) has scone 


of power between themselves, so that any at- 


order that others, may enjoy the same benefits| 


not, it is presumed, consider admonition to 


| Senate, the Bil] was returned to the House for ac- 


The eclesiastical body on which the details] 
passed the House of Representatives last week for) 


next. 


ment, to equalize and systematize- all the ef-| 


twelfth, two hundred snd sixty-four. 


ligence, Brgficiency in Knowledge 
“\Prudenee, Zeal, gi influence’ 


pi and_the propriety of 
tinued 
ment is ever made: and should the repert, be 


the candidate may be 


‘ 
. 


REMABES ON REVELATIONS. xiv 
_ second’ woe is*past, beliold the third’ woe 
cometh quickly. Literally the woe the second} 
‘hath departed. Look! the woe’ the ‘third is 
coming quickly: Rev:xi. The word trans- 
fated “ behold,” or ** look,” is a word of admo-}- 


suddenness. ‘Thé third’ woe is coming, not only 
quickly after the’ second woe, but ‘also it will 


"Phe second: woe trumpet is: commonly suppo- 
sed-to symbolize the downfall of the Eastern 
empire, and the taking of Constantinople by the. 
“Purks: ‘This is ‘the application made of it by 
Bishop Newton, by Jurieu, Mede, Keith, Scott, 
Henry, and President Edwards ; Piscator also 
inclines to the same interpretation. The second 


Which have fallen with such severe weight on 
the corrupt “inhabitants of Christendom. As- 
‘suming this application of the symbol, and in- 
_terpretation of its meaning to be correct, is there 
any evidence that the woe is passed or ‘@bout to 
cease? The last victory gained by the Turks, 
by which any advantage accrued to the Otto- 
man state, was in the: year 1672. Since then, 


strength of the Ottomans has been weakened 
by the loss of provinces, and even of kingdorns, 
the loss.of whole armies, and by intestine dis- 
sensions, and also by plague, pestilence, and 
other causes of destruction. Within about twen- 
ty years, Greece, which was early subdued, has 
recovered her liberty, and since then, Egypt, 
for-a time not only. has acted independently, 
but has held Syria in subjection, in opposition 
to the Sultan’s power‘and will. Without the aid 
of the Christian. nations of Europe, there can be 
no question, that both Egypt and Syria would 
have ceased before this time to belong to the 
empire of the Sultan. 


t may be mentioned too, that the order of 
Janizaries was instituted by Amwrath, the fa- 
ther of Mahomet H.,'who took Constantinople 
in 1452, or 1453, and this terrible body of men 
subsisted till the reign of the late Sultan, by 
whom they were destroyed. Not only do we 
observe great decay in the political state, but the 
ferocity of the Turks which not many years 


has in a great degree subsided. A tendency to 
assimilation with other nations has been opera- 
ting in various ways which no doubt has affect- 
ed injuriously the power of the Sultan. Not 
to dwell on these particulars, late events show 
that the Turkish power is no. longer a scourge 
to Europe. . The Sultan is far less formidable 
than the Emperor of Russia. Who, think you, 


years of 1800 and 1815—the Sultan or Napo: 
eon Bonaparte? The Turkish empire subsists 
only by the sufferance of the great powers as 
they are called. [f then the second woe was 
inflicted by the Ottomans and Turks, is it not. 
past? If so, then the prophet informs us the 
third. woe cometh quickly, and not only so, but 
suddenly. It will burst upon the world at a 
time when the surface of human affairs seem 
to betoken tranquillity. There isa general im- 
pression that’ the nations of Europe, (being 
taught by the French. revolution,) will at all 
hazards, and by all means preserve peace, 
They are intent to keep undisturbed the balance 


tempt to mar the general peace may be awed 


and so long as it prevails, it will tend to fix in 
-men’s ‘minds the anticipation of peace and re- 
pose. But the Scriptures inform us, it will 
suddenly be broken in an hour when they think} 
not. - ** Behold [ come as a thief.” 

If the reader should doubt, whether the se- 
cond woe trumpet is to be applied to the Otto-| 
man power, arid its conquests of a large part of 
Christendom, he will dissent from the conclu- 
sions founded upon that interpretation. But if 
he believes the application to: be just, he will 
watchfulness untimely. _Omtocron. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre Tarire Bitt.—The Tariff or Revenue Bill 
was passed’ by the Senate at a late hour. on Saturday 
evening, by a majority of only one vote. There 
having been several amendments introduced by the 


tion on the amendments; and on Monday morning 
the bill was ‘taken up by that body, passed and 
sent to the President, who signed it the same even- 
ing, and it is now a Jaw of the land and is to take 


effect immediately. 
Tne Lanp DisrarsuTion Bitt.—The Bill which 


_ repealing that provision of the distribution act, which 
suspends its operation whenever duties are laid up- 
on imports at a higher rate than 20 per cent. on the 
value thereof, was on Monday passed by the Senate. : 


Coneress.—On Wednesday last, 31st ult., Con- 
gress adjourned. after a session of nine months. 
They meet again on the first Monday of December 
Treaty WITH THE Senecas.—The Madisonian 
announces the ratification by the Senate of the Uni-| 
ted States, of the treaty concluded at Buffalo in 
March last, by the Hon. Ambrose Spencer, in be- 
half of the United States. Senecas cede about 
seventy thousand acresof good land, being two of 
their reservations, the Buffalo and Tonawanda, and 
-Tetain two, the Cattarangus and Chatauque. 
Cont’s Susmarnine Batrery, which has. been 
tested two. public experiments, is designed to 

protect rivers and narrow channels from the entrance | 
of hostile fleets or ships, by placiog in sech channels 
large quantities of gunpowder contained in tight 

metallic cases, which may lay on thé bottom an in- 

definite time, ready for use when wanted: thus is 
formed the battery. The inventor is enabled, by 
means which have as yet been kept secret, to. com- 
municate fire fo this battery at will, though the 
operator maybe several miles from the terrible in- 
strument of his power. The communication is by 
some supposed to be effected through the agency ed 
electricity, conveyed by wires extending along the 


_ apparatus of the operator. 
Steam Navication.—The British 
steamer Britannia;.en her late passage from EB 
to. Halifax, rae on the first full day out, one 
hundred and twenty-six miles; second, one hundred 
and sixty-five; third, one hundred and sixty; fourth, 
one huadted and eighty ;.fifth, two hundred and 
twelve; sixth, two handred ; seventh, two handred 
‘and twenty-two; eighth, twohundred and twelve; 
‘ninth, one hundred and. hinety; tenth, two hundred 
and twenty; eleventh, two hundred and forty-eight : 


Husnano’s Lerren.—The letter which | 


Governor Habbard,.of New Hampshire, promised: 


‘to prevéat any. feelings of pride, ag:they rise in 
er to check “hatite Of tice, 


lope the site De 


Governor King, of 


marked 
fnor of 


t. Without such report, no pay-|- 


-and controlled by the rest. Such is the policy,| 


“softness, ‘to 
‘The 
Was loaded with nine inchée o 
‘or strain.—St. (Vi.) Republican. 
Exprosion.—A few>days. ago, when one of the 
Professors.in the St. Louis University, (Mr. Lack- 
composition for chemical 


land,) was-preparing a com | 
P whieh he was exhibiting before the 
—burning 


and hand 


settlement on the east end, where the criminal had 
taken refuge. On his: arrival there, Asagssam fled 


was concealed. Philip demanded him, and became 
so warlike that an.assembly of the white inhabitants 
took place, when a treaty was entered into. by the 
‘parties, one condition of which waa that. Philip 
should have ‘all the money on the island, if-he would 
release Asassam. A collection took place, nineteen 
shillings were raised-for Phitip, and he returned to 
e satisfied. ; 
PennsyLvania.—The Seé 
sylvania Sdvertises for proposals for the purchase of} 
the commonwealth of all the railroads. and. canals 
belonging tothe State. Each individual-or com- 
pany 18 required, specifically, to state the partienlar 
ine of canal or rail. road which they desire to pur-} 
chase, and the amount of their respective bids there- 
for. Proposals will be received till the last day. of. 
November. They are to be directed to. the Secre- 
tary. of the Commonwealth, and endorsed * pro- 
posals for the purchase of the public works.” State} . 
stock will be taken in payment, at the par value. © 
Deatu of a Vetreran.—The Wilkesbarre Advo- 
cate annonnces the death of Gen. Williafti Ross, 
who died at his residence in that town.on the 9th 
ze. of 82 years, | 
New London County, (Conn,). aid! wont to ‘Wilkes-! 
barre with his parents in 1772, and was the Jast man 
in the borough, old enough at the time of the Revo- 
lutionary war to shoulder his musket in defence of faculty which in their state of existence would be} 
the liberties of his country. 
Pustic Spirit. 
contains. 1500 inhabitants, nearly all farmers and 
mechanies.- Within three:or four yeats'they have 
built three schoolhouses at a cost of $8500; have 
expended in building two new churches and repair-| 
ing a third, $15,000; and purchased two new en- 
gines.at a cost of $1800—yet neither the town nor 
tlie religious societies are in debt. 
‘Destruction or Rerier Notes.—A few days ago, 
the Mechanics’ Bank of this city presented. to the 
auditor general sixty-three thousand dollars in relief 
notes, to be destroyed according to Jaw, which was 
istetidom between the like amount of- per cent loan, which had] 
could do most harm.to Christ re Ny! been deposited as security for the redemption.of said 
The whole amount issued by the Mechanics’ 
Bank was seventy thousand dollars. Of that sum, 
only seven thousand remain uncancelled.— Philadel- 


Mount H 


inst., at the 


notes. 


+ 


 Somernine New.—We hav 
Foundry” io thie village. Repetied. experiments 
"| with thie rifle prove thet-cast, iron may be made of}. 


it ignited and exploded- 
S very severely, = 
Faencn Line or Steamers.—The French Com-| 
r missioners, it is said, are inclined to fix. upon 
ton as their point of arrival and departure, because 

the Bostonians offer them w 
years, and guarantee to them 

‘Toe Fist Watre Serreer in Nayruceer.— 
The New Bedford Gazette says that Thomas Macy 
was the first white person that settled om the island 
_| of Nantucket, of whose history it relates the follow- 
ing incident: In 1665, King Philip, the sachem -of’ 
Mount- Hope, went to Nantucket with his suite in|. 
pursuit of one of his tribe who was guilty of the} 
crime-of sacrilege, inasmuch as he. 


name of deceased sachem in vain: The name of| For the of Army $1,447,700 
the fugitive was Asassam, and the impious act| Offieer’ssub-servante 674,475 
| which he had committed: had aroused the indigna-| Clothing for troops. not drawn in kind 50,240 
tion of the wholetribe. | Expenses of recruiting 15,709 
Philip and his retinue landed from their. canoes| Clothing of the Army _ 374,876 
on the west end of the island, and travelled to the| Subsistence of men 769,668 
Regular supplies 316,000 
Barracks, storehouses, &c. 135,000 
to’ good old. Thomas, implored his protection, and| Quartermaster’s Department 
Transporting officer's baggage, travel- 
-_Jing withoot troops, &c. 242,000 


phia U. 8: Gazette. 


‘Navat Apprentices.— We learn that orders ha 
been received at the Baltimore rendeivous to dis- 
continue enlisting into the naval servire ‘any more 
apprentices, or other boys and landsmes. It is said 
there are about 1500 now in the navy, and no more 
can be taken owing to the inability of the Secretary 
‘of the navy to employ. them at sea. The naval 
appropriations have been.so ‘*cut down”’ as to re- 
quire the most rigid economy to keep the present 
naval force afloat,—No moré ships, we \earn, are to 
be fitted for sea this year, and our mechanics will 
have‘to seek work wherever it is to.be found.—Jor- 
New anv Destauctive Gun.—We have just ex- 
amined a gun, the invention of Dr. Thompson, of 
Smith county, Tennessee, which may be fired fifty 
timesin less than fifty seconds, and with much’ 
precision. . There are but four barrels, but fifty 
reech. pieces, all loaded. and successively applied 


to the barrels 
by the hand. 
ply 


it not being suited to small arms. 
to repeat five hundred times if necessary in so many 
seconds, and is therefore in this try “st superior to 
‘any other gun invented. Nashville 
_.Lonegviry.—From the ‘Census of. Pensioners 
for Revolutionary or military services,” compiled!. 
ress, We learn that on the Georgia 
roll there are eight pensioners (out of $24 the whole| 
namber) who are over the age of 100'years. Their 
ages are as follows: 109, 105, 105, 103, 102, 102, 
| From’ the hasty perusal we have been} 
enabled to give the list, it appears that nu State in 
the Union exhibits so great a proportion of persons, 
ovér the age of 100 years. North Carolina presents 
the name of the oldest pensioner—William Prigen, 
of Bladen Co., 112.—Sav. Geor. | 


Reope Istanp.—The Grand Jury have returned 
to the Supreme Court now sitting at Newport, R. I.,| 
-bills of indietment for high treason against Thomas 
Dutee J. Pearce, Joseph Joslin, Daniel} 
Brown, Seth Luther, Nathaniel N. Carpenter, John 


by order of Con 


101, 10L. 


W. Dorr, 


by the revolutions of a cylinder tarned 
The improvement is intended to ap- 
alone to field pieces in the emergency of war, 


Paine, and Géorge Frrisseil. 


Antr-SLavery Convention.—This body is now 
‘in session in this city. Its meetings are held in the 
Washington street church. Miss Abby Kelly is 
present, and participates largely in the proceedings,’ 
She spoke near three quarters of an hour yesterday 
in reference to a resolution introduced cmon 
the duties of churches. Her style is forcible an 
pointed, and at times eloquent. 
number of persons are in attendance.— Rochester 
Democrat, Saturday. 

Fur Trape.—Six Ma 


struction, 


expected 


bed of the river or clannel from the battery-to the} ‘by the Ist cf Septem 


Phe U. S. steam frigate Missisippi arrived at the 
navy yard, near Pensacolas 


ber, 


{ 


and 


ing. Seow w 

Rhode. Island, in: answer'to bis| three days false amount of $900. Henry} 

Governor Dorr, was received.at Pro-| Thompson, of ‘Tyrone, gad a lawyer named | 
was | Executive} of Havana, aré‘aleo a 


have all 


ng-| arrested in Steubemcounty, Ohio. About four weeks 
0, @ man named- Hoyt was arrested in the town 
| Wayne or Tyrone for stealing a yoke of oxen. In 
order to escape punishment he gave the officers in- 
formation of the whereaboat of extensive bogus man-} 
Steuben 
hie three sons, living on the Bath road, tead- 


coin to, the 


15 
«te 


the least anjury by fracture} 


retary of State of Penn- + Se do 20,000 
, larper’s Ferry do 30,000 

Arsenals _ 120,000 

Saltpetre and brimstone 40,000 

Drawiogs ‘for artillery 1350 


—The town of Weet Cambridie 


ckinaw boats from the Yel- 
lowstone river arrived at St. Louis on the 16th olt. 
freighted with 23,100 Buffalo robes, 400 lbs. Beaver, 
and 13,000 Buffalo tongues, for the American Fur 
Company. The six boats including the one which was 
snagged about sixty. miles above St. Louis, were 
manned by-forty-five hauters from the Rocky Moun-} 
tains; some of whom have been among the Black 
‘set and Crow. Indians.from twelve to 
in the employment.of the Fur Company. — 
Tue Steam Saips.+The U. S. steam frigate}. 
Missouri, Capt. J.T.’ Newton,. sailed from Castine} 
24th ult., for Boston, via intermediate ports. - The}. 
Missoari was open foy the of al) 
during her stay at Castine, and all. were alike grati- 
' fied at the politeness of Capt. Newton and 
and the beauty and strength 


about the 15th ult. It 
that be in complete order 


rested! ‘Pe Cigdenburg "Fimes mentions a singular occur-| dize was stored in the cellarg, such a9 coffee, 

r ich has produced mach. specu-| 20t fall short af ong hundred thousand dollars, 

P.'Qope,| lation in the village. An: individual, named Coch-| There was also a tremendous flood and tempest at 
They rat, while walking in the Wood at the latter place, city, whist dverflowed the cellars, 


had his‘attention excited by a crackling sound, which 
and @ rising of.theearth just before him. Alarmed 
at the phe _and expecting a shock of an 
| earthquake, he precipitately: turned to. retreat to hie 
house, wher at that moment an explosion o¢curred 
_ | the iatobation of which was az po s as. that of 
| a smatt blast of rocks by powder—rending the rock 
_usufder and out thirty forty pounds of 
fragments. The sound, and 
is a continnous lime from the bank of Racket 
river, and distant therefrom about thirty rode; and 
ed. with little or no earth. ‘This phenomenon, it is 
said, is attested by credible 
‘o'clock on Frida 26th nlt., the toll bridge 
over the Schuylkill, at the Falls, near Philadelphia, 
was ‘didéoVvered to be on fire, by a woman who re- 
‘sides in the toll honse; and at the same time the 
watchmen of the bridge belogging to the 
Railtoad, @hich is adjoining the toll bridge, fou 
that the railroad’ bridge had also canglit. At the time 
the fire was first seen, it appeared to occupy buta 
small space, but on the watchmen throwing water 
on it,.an explosion took place similar'to that expe-. 
ienced on throwing water on. burning turpentine.. 
Alfefforts to extinguish the flames were abortive, 


at the“ Steam, Iron 


nearly equal to 
out smooth 


his: face 


- Bos- 


ury sustaine 
coals free:of duty. 


thousand dollars. The detention of the trade will 
‘be’ very little, as a. tem way will be made to 
¥} pass the.coal cars over. It is believed that this fire 
is the act of an incendiary, and the Railroad Com: 
pany have offered a reward of one thousand dollars 
for his discovery. 

Army AppropriaTions.—The following are the 


had: taker the| @PPropriations for 1842, made by the Army Bill. 


Contingencies | 
Hospital.department 
Meteorological observations 
Ordnance service 
Fortifications 


Suppressing hostilities in Florida 500,000 
Military surveys,&c. == 30,000 
Public works 30,000 


130, 

wirsourT Eyrs.—A friend has exhibited to 
us two specimens, preserved in spirits, of the eye- 
| less fish from the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
The largest one is from three to four inches long, 
the shape of the body and of the head par- 
ticularly, being that of the catfish. But there is no 
vestige of any organ of vision, nor in fact does the 
sense of sight belong to the species. Bred and liv- 
ing ‘in the ‘dark, it is another evidence of the har- 
moniousness of nature’s works, that they have not a 


He was @-fative of 


| useless.—Worth American. 
-Froripa.—The Tallahassee papers of the 18th 
ult. give the particulars of some Indian murders 
which had taken place a few days before. A party 
of hunters, consisting of Messrs. John Sandwich 
David Powell, M. Pinder, M. H. Sessions, jr., and 
James MeMullin, near apper road, leading across 
the flat ford of the Ocilla, were attacked by a large 
party of Indians, and the three first named were kill- 
ed, and the two. last badly wounded, The Indians 
then went. to My. H. Wambles, killed a Mr. Ken- 
nedy and a’fiegro man, and badly wounded two 
others: Some fifteen or twenty volunteers were 
raised, under. W. G. Bailey, who came up with the 
Indians near the-Goorgia tines 
lace, in..which Walter R: Blackburn. and Mr. 
eMullin, brother of the gentlemen above named 
were mortally wounded. Col. B. although inferior| 
in force, held his ground, and being reinforced by 
a party of ten or fifteen mounted men, drove the In- 
dians into the swamp after dark. The Indians. the 
same night plundered the premises of Messrs. Ham 
and Sandwich near the road, and burned some 
buildings of the latter. On Friday morning, Col. 
_B.. raised seventy.five or eighty volunteers, at the 
head of which he went in pursuit of the savages, and 
it was reported had overtaken and defeated them, 
having killed eight in battle, and took one prisoner, 
whom they hung, and were in-hot pursuit of the re- 
sidue. It is said they were overtaken in Madison 
county, near the coast, on their way to the regulars. 


Gen. Worth’s general order, announcing the close of 
‘the war in Florida, and reconciles this fresh out- 
break with the annunciation by the Commander-in- 
Chief of Florida of a general pacification, by show- 
ing that Octiachee, at the conclusion of the e, told 
Gen. Worth, previous to his receiving his friendly 


bad news. from this section of country; the band was 
“now heyond his contro], and that whites and Indians 
would both be likely to be killed in bona fide war. 
He had sent funners to apprise them of the council 
and the cessation of hostilities, and protiised that 
war should: positively cease. General Worth with- 
held his order for some time, and sent a boat to Port 
Leon, for the express purpose of hearing whether 
there was any bad news from the war party, and, 
on its return, finding all quiet he issued the order on 
-Damace sy Lientnine.—There was a severe thun- 
der storm at North Hempstead, L. I., about noon on 
Sunday. The barn of Benj. Albertson, was struck 
by lightning and consumed, with his corn: sheds, 
carriage house, and several barracks of hay. One 
horse was killed. Loss $3000. Instired $700. 


SIneuLaR Discovery on Sase Istanp. — The 
Halifax papers of last week contained an account of 
the discovery of a number of small houses on Sable 


It may be.made 


anner. 


planks of a vessel. The discovery was made in 
-eonsequence of the winds having blown away a 
large ‘mound or pyramid of sand one hundred feet 
high. The houses were found to contain various 
articles of furniture and stores. most of them military 
stores, a copper half penny of George II., dated 1749, 
some military brass buckles, a great number of brass. 
per pins, a very small dog’s brass collar, with 
Major Eltiott, 43d regiment engraved on it, numer- 
ovs bones, some whole and some broken, with the 
scalp of hair and head dress of a young female, and 
a piece of gold band. There are three buildings 
which seem to have been constructed of the ‘frag- 
ments of some ship. They are situated about ten 
feet apart in a triangular form, and are ten or twelve 
feet square. The high winds and loose soil have 
probably caused them to be gradually covered with. 
sand, and the same causes. are now revealing them 
to light, after being buried nearly acentury. 
Further Ourraces at St. Carnarines.—The 
Rochester Evening’ Post states that on Wednesday, 
Adgust 24th, there was another mob near Allens- 


A considerable 


years, 


wounded. _ On Monday and Tuesday nights, also, 
there were riots at Broad Creek, which like the others, 
were all-on the line of the Welland canal—though 
there are different causes for the outbreaks. At 
Broad Creek, three men were killed, and many seri- 
ously wounded. 
Storm Fioop.—The of Baltimore was 
visited on- Wednesday 24th ult. with's heavy rain 
storm. 1 d'raini 
and continued to: pour down in torrents, accompanie 
sterly wind, until between four 7 


all visitors 


cers 
displayed in her con- 


would, then move up 
. Patriot, our eitizens. were awakened by the ringing’ 
of coiners have been|. of bells, to give thealarm of a flood.. The waters in 
< the basin had swollen probably six feet higher than 
usual, and overflowed the wharves in.many*:places. 
On Fell’s Point the wharves were. 


landing was overflowed, but the water. did not get 
into the buildings ' 


Eight or nine have on the ea: | 
adjacent, In Market Space, and by the 


them are\Mr. Burge! 


-Fish Market, nearly all the cellars were filled with 
water. All the cellars in the vicinity. of Jénes” Falls 
| ited. with water. 


Dies and impleménts 
basiness. upon guite! 
Barge's: barn./ 
made in 


_ A house at the corner off 


the road Company in the 
ah free for twenty stiaotion of the wisi work of their bridge is twelve 


the tr | 
| Col. W. G. Cook and two other Santa Fe prison- |» 


| tion, ostensibly against Yucatan, but really, it is he- 


- 


The Tallahassee Sentinel of the. 19th publishes} 


message, the majority of his band had gone on the} 
‘war party to. Middle Flofida, under his brother, 
young Octiachee; that Gen.W. must expect to hear| 


Island, under the sand, built of the timbers and| 


from the Chinese, to pay 40,000,000 of dollars, &e.=, 


- burg, in. which one man wes killed and several badly | 


g at noon Wednesday | 


by an 
five o’clock on ‘Phursday mornieg, when, says the} 


‘flowed. The street at the Philadelphia steamboat) 
‘east side of South street} 


‘and. did considerable damage. Propetty’ to’ the 
amount of $15,000 or $20,000 is 


to have! 


MARRIED. 


sacrificed... The corporation of that city will) 
ably suffer amount of 5000. 

South. 'The'papers in the southero part of Virginia 

mention that considerable damage was done to trees, 

fe &e. "4 | 7 On the 28d inst., at the residence of his father, James J. 
"Commence or ‘rar Canats—-Up 10 the 22d Pax, Wittiam Ken- 
August, the aggregate of tolle received this or 

the New York canals was $801,320 less than was| Caio, ‘Mes: 
received Jast vear to the same date; and the v. L - Mm. Potter wea a native of Canter. 

ot Teast. pshire ea religion at 
cag thag:thoae.of the corresponding woek:lagt nd was by her marriage with: Rev. L. er, te- 


Raw Rosp.—The New 
or 

iture and sale the State for non-compliance 
with the the charter. ‘The House of 
Representatives 6f New York, however, by a la 
majority, has pasted a bill to postpone thé sale till 


| May next. will afford the next lature 
time and 0 ity to consider the expediency of 


"PROM TRXAS.. 
The schooner. Endeavour, arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 18th ult, from Galveston, with the fol-, 
lowing intelligence from Texas. 

The Houston papers give. full accounts of an ex- 
pedition of 1300 men, authorized by the President, 
‘to start across the Rio Grande, It'is to lay contri- 
butions -for its existence, on the Mexican towns.— 
That looks like business in earnest. Gen. Burleson, 
Col. J. H. Moore, and Col. Cook are to accompany 


report that Santa 


ers, have arrived at Galveston, and neti 
i- 


Anna is very busy. with getting out a large ex 


lieved, against Galveston. He has pressed all the 


small fight from.one or the other of the armies. 
FROM MEXICO. 


Despatches to the American Government.—We 
learn from the Savannah papers of ‘the 24th ult. of 
the arrival thereof John Boney, Esq., from the 


city of Mexico, with despatches to the U. States / 
Government from Gen. Waddy ‘Fhompson, our Mi- | 


nister'‘at Mexico. They are said to be of a very im- 
portant character, and relate to our difficulties with 
that country. A greater excitement existed, and a 
spirit of hostility was displayed against citizens of 
the United States. at Mexico. The government of 
Mexico had issued @’ proclamation in which the most 


thieves, and scoundrels,”’ and holding out the ‘idea’ 
that the citizens of the United. States were coming, 
there to plunder their churches of their gold and sil- 
ver, insalt their females, and abuse their religion. 


This document contains a solemin appeal to the 
people of Mexico to assemble, and cane together 
for the. of the 


urpose of resisting the aggressions 
United Etates. Already their army amounts to fifty 
thousand men, and it is-daily augmenting. Upwards 
of twenty thousand of them have been ordered to the 
frontiers of 

. de Bocanagra has resigned his station as Min-. 
ister of Exterior Relations.: He has been succeeded: 
by Mr. Allaman who was Minister 
partment under Iturbide. 


ry 


city of Mexico when Mr. Dorsey left there. © « 
From the excitement which was manifested- when. 
M. de Bocanagra’s circulars appeared in the Gov 
ernment pa 
that Mr. 
Anna to expe] the Americans from the Mexican. ter- 


twenty-four days, and Janded.at Key West on the 
11th ult., when Captain Salter, of the U. S,éteamer: 
Pensacola; from thence h 


: ng here for the transaction of 
some business connected with the Texan prisoners, 
who were liberated in Mexico on the 13th June, 
When. Mr. Dorsey left Vera Cruz, a portion of the: 
prisoners were then there, and the remainder weré 


vessel which had. been chartered by Mr. Hargoos; 
the American Consul, to convey them to Galveston, 
Texas, 

The New Orleans Picayune has received a letter 
from Vera Cruz, dated 13th August, giving the fol- 
lowing intelligence of the reception of Mr. Web- 
ster’s reply to the Mexican Government, which had 
not reached Mexico, when Mr. Dorsey left for 
the United States, with. despatches. arrived by 
express on the 8th.of August, and was said. to be 
couched in the strongest language. .It added greatly 
to the excitement already existing against the Ame- 
ricans. ‘Triguerot, Minister of Finances, went at 
one o'clock the same day to a junta de ministeros, 
sr Santa Anna, and at eight o’clock had not 
returned, 


lith of August for Galveston. ; 
‘The expedition which caused the closing of the. 
ort, sailed on the 11th,ult. for Tobasca;dt was be- 
ieved, with 1000 men. One steamship, one schoon- 
er, and a brig, are the only vessels which accom- 
pany the expedition, except several transports, 
which were chartered for the purpose, It was ex- 
pected to proceed directly against Campeachy. 
FROM CHINA. 
The barque Olof, Wyk, Captain Meacona, arrived 
at New York on Saturday night (August 27,) from 
Canton, which she Jeft on the 9th of April. She 
brings the details-of the news which we received by 
the last steamsbip, -but no other news. The only 
matters of interest’are the particulars of the fight at. 
Ningpo, which: took place on ‘the 10th of March. 
From 12,000to 14,000 Chinese ‘entered Ningpo by 
atting over the walls. ‘The British commander, 
Bir Hugh Gough, was prepared for them, and drove 


them back with much slaughter. 


' A letter appears in the Canton Press, signed by 


‘India Squadron, stating that in the shipping teport 
of the Hong Kong Gazette, is the name pf an Ame- 
rican vessel engaged in carrying opium, he therefore 
informs the Chinese authorities that the Govern-| 
ment of the United States does not sanction * the 
smuggling of opium’’ on the coast under the Ame- 


culties. arising therefrom in respect to the seizure of 
any vessel by the Chinese, the claimants will not, 
under his instructions, find support, or any interpo- 
sition of his part, after the publication of the notice.' 

say nothing of the ramoured-overtutés 


Wednesday, 24th ulti, from Rio, ‘bringing intelli- 
gence from that city to the llth July. Two days 
previous to the sailing of the Pollox, intelligence’ 
had been received of the occurrence of further com- 


‘the insurgents and the Government troops, in which 
the former were defeated with the loss of fifty men. 
They had retreated into the intérior, and were again 

collecting their forces to-make 


t the. streets of Rio 


of Goverament 
» the province of M)j- 


acarded 
Janeiro. in large bills. 
nos Geraes, the 
led. The bridges on the roads‘to the city of Rio 
‘Janeiro have all been-toro up by the insurreetionists, 
A bum- 


at Rie were, in scaree, 


e insurgents at Famaedua had been defeated 


s Rail Road has become Jiable to for--| 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


merchant vessels intohis employ, to carry his troops. | 
So there seems seriuus cause now to apprehend a}. 


abusive and degrading terms were applied to our| 
government, denouncing our citizens as * robbers, | 


exas, with thé avowed purpose of re-'| 


of the same de- 3 
The reply of Mr. Webster had’ not reached the | | 


r Diaro, Mr. Dorsey feels confident. 
ebster’s reply will induce Gen. Santa 


Mr. Dorsey was delayed in the Gulf apwards of | * 


y tendered him a conveyance to} 


about forty miles distant, waiting for the arrival of aj op, 


“All of the Texan prisoners left Vera Craz on the| Phases, 


About 250 dead | 
| Chinese were found in the streets next morning. 


Eaton and Wright’s do. 


L. Kearney, commander of the United States East} 


tican flag, in violation of the laws of China, Diffi-} 


motions at St. Paul, and of an engagement between } ; 


jnaurrection is far from being quel- 


and the communieation thereby destroyed, Bullocke|: 


consequence, _ A bo 
ber of individuals of distinction, charged with 
accessary to these nary movements, had. 
been arrested at Rio, and sent om board a Brazilian, : 


Was pastor of the, 


-ehurch of Norwich, on the Connecticut ri¢er.. About 


by any striking wet it is to be remarked 
pecially of ian stency, In all the relations of | 


of his saints, She was indeéd.a mother larael, not 

only do her children apt beara ies feel that the be- 

loved circle is broken‘in Pope but xe I that they have 

& vener a ttern for ev lovely 
and excellent in Christian Chundéter. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. - 

The Treasurer of the Theological Seminary at . 

New Jersey, ac the receipt of the following 

sums from the 22d to 30th of August, 1 to be applied to- 


essors’ salaries, 


Union Presbyterian 


The Rev. James W. Stewart will preach in the Union 


| Presbyterian Chureh, Thirteenth street, below Spruce, Phi- 


ladelphia, ‘To-morrow (Sabbath) 4th instant, morning, # 
‘noon, and evening. Exoreives to commerce at the usual 
Second Presbyterian Church. 
__ Divine service will be held im the Second» Pre 
Church, Seventh: below Arch street, Philadelphia, 
‘row (Sabbath) evening, 4th inst. at half past seven o'clock. 
Sermon by the pastor, Dr, Cuyler. CD. 
Mariners’ Charch. 
The Sacrament of the will, with divine — 


Lords’ Supper | 
"Mariner Church, in 


rmission, be administered in the 
i , To-morrow (Sab- 


ater above Walnut street, Philadelph 
‘bath) afternoon, at half past three o'clock: ft is éxpected 
that a Seminole Indian, who. has been a Sailor for several 
_ years, will be publicly received as a member. 


The Synod of North Carolina, = 
Will meet at Poplar Tent church. in the county of Cabarrui, 
and state of Carolina on Wednenday the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1842, at o'clock, J 


Presbytery of Albany, 


‘The xt semi-annual g.of the Pretbytery of Al- 
o'clock, Joun Clancy, Clerk, 
Presptery of 
Will meet at Mount Harmony church, in the county of Rich-— 
mond, and state of North Carolina, on Thursday the 20th of, 
October, 1842, at 120’clock, M. 
_ Sabbath Evening Servieess 
~The ing Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
Phi phia,(so far as we have been infornied,) hold their. 
2d Church, . © . Dr. Cuyler, _ + Ist Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, . Dr. McDowell, lat ..do.. 
v. 
Walnut st.Ch, Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last do,» 


OF CHRIST.—The calling of tie Church of 
Christ and the Rule of Her Faith; hy the Rey. 
18mo. Price 31 cen 


Breckinridge, D.D. 1-vol. ts, 
lished and by  WELLIAM S. MARPIEN; 
Corner.of Seventh and George Streéts, Philadelphia. _ 
AMPBELL’S FOREIGN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
This day is published, embellished with a Portrait in 
Mezzotinto,and Wood cuts, the first. Number of C I's 
Foreign Monthly Magazine, or Select Miscellany of the Pe- 
riodi¢al-Literature of Great Britain. 


 Contemigsof the September Namber—1. Portrait of 
| Walpdle "2. Sp-eches of Daniel Webster. 3. 


tices of Ge 


4. The Little Browns. 
World of London. last 


German Genius. 
6. The 


bons, 7. Strawberry Hill, with a woodcut. The Lady's 
Page, with a cut. 9, An 10, ‘The 
or the: 


Tiger; wood cut. 12. "The Session of Parliament, 13..4.. 
rT g t” Nut for the Yankees. .14. A. Vision of Co . ry. 
15. Thé Fine Arts. 16, Abed the Money lendér. ee 


BOOKS, &c.—H. HookeEn, 178 Chestnut street, 


sep 
CHOOL 
, Philadelphia, respectfully informs Teachers and others, | 


| that he keeps on hand, and - will, su every variety of 
School on the most reasonable his 


assortment will be found :—~Colburt’s Arithmetic. ‘C 
do. Smiley's do. Lewis’ do, Emerson's Ist, 2d, and 3d 
do. Smith’s do. Green's do 4 Adams’ do. 


Keith’s do. Rosé'sdo. Pike's do. Bennet’s do,” Duball’s’ 


do. Mitchell’s Geography and 
ood 


py and Atlas,. Smith’s do Ad. 


History.. Sac istory. 
do. Upharn’s do. Stewart's do. ps 
Gray’s Jones’ do. -Comatock's do. and 
o, large and , 


Green’s do large and small. Davie's do. _Budger’s 
Smith’s do. Ingersoll’s do. Murray's do. various 
Reading Booker &c. Classical Books, in alt their varieties 
DUCATION._SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth street, west side, second door 
Philadelphia.—Mr. Macenis has the honour to inform % 
citizens generally, that on Monday the 23d ult. Public Classes — 
were opened for the instruction of Females, exclusively. - 
The number will be limited, so that early application 
strongly recommended. In Europe he had extensive practice 
in washing Ladies of the first rank, and in this happy land, 
also, his success has been great, -More than Rig 
will be bestowed dn the morais, and the literary attainments 
of his pupils, and the most strenuous efforts used, 


| with the view, rapidly to facilitate their studies, The course - 


of tuition, comprises all the branches of an English educa. ~ 
tion, together with French, Classics, and the science and 
ice of Music. ‘The terms will no doabt be regulaied 


‘agreea the complexion of the times. Elocu vale. 
Gentlemen intended for 


The U.S, ship. Constellation, Commodore Kear.) attendance given, as usual, to on she” 
pey, was at ‘The U, S. ship Boston left Bar, the t, 
BROM-BRAZIL.. ©. ~ Dr. Ludlow. ‘Rew. “De. 
Dr, Dueachet, Rey: Mr. Crawford, Professor Read, and Dr;; 
| The Danish ship Pollox, arrived’at New York ‘on| Bache, Professor of Natural Philosophy, i the University. 


“From the United States Gazette, 
Mr. Magenis gives notice in our paper, thet he has opened 
w 
all ging of his successful exertions. 
a Teacher of Elocution and 
and other impediments of speech. 


From Rev. Dr. Wylie. Professor of Languages and Vice 
news of the engagement and was by order} The merited 


tion of Mr. Danjel Magenis, a8 
a. Professor of ion, neither Deeds, nor can rece}ve, any. 
benefit from any of mine.. Yet my knowledge of 
great moral worth. tnd amiability of that’ gontiemes affords: 
me a ion In mite, om any 
contribute-to his interest. Mr. Magenis 


aw Forts | of the: men in. question, tos y that engi: sree of character said. nergy and the ower of] shire,” His ‘Excell or three others, The eoia-they issued were Spanish side ofthe bestn, have ons at damage and routed" ey pre 
> one 0f their Hy ma  will-be likely} HE support. All theseére. objects geting os Gonernor. of Islond milled‘and American half dollars. | ‘it is stated that the Pat Jar were hind them ards, | the 
topublishany objection] to lead the sacrameliel hosts event{ul | Bing ordered eppeare by is t the of 
a fres-| y will be ir more'likely to detide wisely on is, that. quarterly are} 2nd are of the f | 
Or WEIS 3. 8 3 3 
tats but'ever and enter- 9 Q 9 
thet for | l 25 | 
hat. willbe the arentest. improvement to Which | 
exisia, all religious sentiment Is. Not! ycatiun Rooms, Phzlad. Aug. 1042). - -: 
bat at t of the ville. where she continued to 
refuge 6 he hospity granting further relief to the compan as a nel r, e, but above 
these who, veduced to. the last degree We ther, she was most aniiable, éxemplary.and beloved. Her 
to | | | devcerdants are numerous, and many of them Her 
ntsery, Conse: ig | | children. of whom she fef six, alt ofthe 
oll | | terian Church, arise up to-call her blessed: Her piety, though 
| Pere: | | constantly in all the actions of domestic and social life. For 
, OUF | | | nearly two-thirds of céntity she Wad & professed — 
ls at xposed day 2 | : | of Christ, apparently g10 ing im grace, agdiin the 
| | and hope of the the latter years of her 
the pilgrimage here were ovevenst throtigh the wreck of mind, 
Py. ‘ 4. | yet nothing occurred to weaken latter end 
| | was peace. Precious in the sight of is the death 
| | 
| 
| | vhurch at neeton, N. J., Gov. ret church at 
Sho-waee | bethtown, N. J, $60. Total, $110. 
| S.Green, Treasurer. 
7 | | | 
ick: holy .medals (meédailies, benites.) | 
The chaplain often visited her, arid a manwho | 
| 
| | | 
| byterianam 
| 
| 
| | | 
| Poetry. I8, Miscellany, 19. Obituary Notices, 
| Published monthly—Price Five: Dollars a 
in advance. JAMES M. CAMPB 
| nett’s Geography: of the Heaven’s with Atlas. Parley’s Ge: 
ography. Olney’s Introduction to Geography. Olney’s His- 
| tory of the United States, Grimshaw’s do,.o. Goodrich’s 
do. do.’ Grimshaw’s History of France. Do: of Rome. 
of Greece. Do. of Davenport's History of the 
United States. Frost's do, do large and smell, . Head's do. 
do. Parley’s Common School History. -Worcestor’s Ancient 
and Modern History. ‘Tytier’s and small. 
On the same night, Chinhae was likewise attacked, | Robbin’s Outlines of History. Parley’s 1st.2d, and 3d. Book 
but the guards at the gates having been doubled, 
under the order of Col. Schoedde, they were repul- 
sed with great Joss, 
It has been observed as a singular circumstance, = 
e o. large and small. Withering’s do. Young Bota- 
that four-or five dollars were found in the pockets of} Algebra. Bailey's do. Lewis's do. 
every one of the Chinese soldiers found dead, and 
| it is‘supposed they must have. been given-them to | 
stimulate their valour in the ¢oming fight. 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
in the habit. of sending all: communica. | 
Vith due defferer submit _whethe rit wou 
3 t J AS pet 2m. | 
_ your thet the 
book, amd send their suggestions the Cam Dat nd ehh 
‘on. of celebrated Masters in.the Br: payee 
What so likely to aid the Committee in the very deierviog of s'shate of pablie patronage, 
on. what seems to me-conclusive| hames-and Bond sttects, ae by three hundred irmperial-troops. Orders had been | ‘he foun end auch | 
ands, the omission of a certain: ous United States marineg,.was struck by| issued by the, Government to put every rebel to the SOUSED SAEMON lum received 
wie ihdividdal wilt hate! lightning during thé storm, and set fire to, .Forty-| sword, and burn their After the rebels in| of Smoked Salmon, of fine 
sately-notie of the inmates, were injured, A slight) Menas Garaes destroyed ‘bridge at’ Parahybona,| Salmon kit... .. & W. 
j has been done tothe embankment at Fort) they entrenched ves in a ley near by;| “‘Pemperance Grocer and D in Teas, 


His searching, 
of 


a’? 

a 


on 


FF? - te 


ad 


Golie, niy spirit to" 


of the 
ascertained | 
the: repeated |. 


Peace in;1788, “yet 


‘which have been | 

aid whereas, how. Monght 
to befor of both parties, that, 
ing further ¢ rights,| cuftu 
arising in id Treaty,) 

should agree on a. Vine | 
‘ve convenient to both: parties, with suct} 
lents’ Be are deemed 


cember, 
His Brita 


Aad whereas; 
“Weve at ‘vatioug times been 
ress it, that criminal traffic. is 
ted’ ‘carried: And whereaa, the} 
Inited States‘of America and. Her Majesty; the’ 
Queen *of the United Kingdom of Great Britain: 
and Treland, are determined that,, 
_ power, it shall be-e 
ed: whereas, it‘ig found ex} 
ipistration justice and the preyen- 
tion of crime within the territoriesand! juris-| 
dictida'of the two parties respectively, that per-| 
sons ‘committing the:crimes hereinafter enume- 
rated, and being fugitives from justice, should, 
under ‘certain’ vircomstances; be reciprocally, 
delivered up? Thy United’ States of” kmerica | 
and Her Britannic’ ‘Maj having resolved to} 
treat Gn: Several subjects, have for that] 
nted their respective -plenipoten-. 
em 16 ‘negotiate aid conelude a treaty, that} 
ia, say, Pre President of the United States has, 
on his part, fi furnished with -full. Rowers, Daniel | 
Webster). taty’ of State or . States, 
aid her Majesty, the Queen, ofthe. Osited King-| 
dom of Great: Britain has,on.her part, appoint 
ed'the Right Lord Ash. 


pees of the said- United. Kingdom, a 
member of Her Majesty’s honourable Pri-| 
vy and Her jesty’s. Minister Pleni-} 

Special ‘Mission to the United} 


ites; ‘who, reciprocal communication! 
their respective full to 
and Rowing articles: 

H s follows: .: 
SCroix, as. designated anda 


~ 


= ie. 


is | 


iver 


to-by the Commissioners of the Sth Artic 
Treaty of 179%; between the Governments 
the United States and Great Brilain; thence;} 


North, -following the exploring line run and 
marked by the. of the two-Govern- 
ment in the years 1817 and 1618, under the). 
Sth article of the Tr of Ghent, to its inter 


section.with the-river, 
the channel thereof; 


ig channel of anid tiver 


th of the rivet 

of the: channel river St. 

ached of the Lakes through which. it ‘flows, 
tothe outlet of thé Lake Puhenagamook ;'theace, 
southwesterly, straight line to 
the. north west branch of the tiver St.. John, 
which point shall-be ten miles distant from the 
main branch ofthe St. John, ina ‘straight line, 
and in the nearest direction ; but ifjtbe said paint 
shall -be found-to be less than seven:miles from 
the point or summit or highs: 
that divide: those. rivers empty. 
themselyesinté the river St. Lawrence: from 
‘those “which Pints the 


the middle of 
John, fhe: 


a 


mane} 


rat or -head of 
‘ rdly :round > 


Bt 
nf by: ‘ap 


af 
St 


: the 


the last’ ‘whentiongd point, southwesterly, 


r said most northwestern point, ‘being in’ latitude 


}uaderstood that all the water communications, | 
all ‘the’ usual:p 
also Grand’ Portage, froth. the shore of. 
‘Superior the Pigeon 


bo ‘4ributaries, whether living” 


val | tha source 


their produce,in thoseparts where'the said river 


mally thre navig 


t for 


| parcel Of land by the. person actually in| 


between them. 


Joha, tothe middle” of} Tested 


Wer St. 


the 


er. th the Treaty of, 
eut, to wil & the Neebrik chan-| 
‘pear Muddy fake, the: line shall-ren.- into: 
the sbip-ehaopel; between St. Joseph 
Fammapy.Islands, to the division of the 
St. Joseph’s 
‘eastwardty and 
the lower end ‘af St. G 
which divides. George's: froin 
dhe Nec 
; Gepege’s Jaland, 
| ge thence west of 
River, to a point! 
or iP to appro-|- 
iate assign island the Daited) 
tine traced-o 
‘the: river} 
point north 
ake,.one hundted} 
Isle Chapeau, 


eastern point- of Isle’ Royal, “wheie the line 
by the commissioners terminates ; and 


hthe rifddle.of the sound between Isle}: 


the height of between} 
riot’ and: the bake of ‘the We 
er commubication fo Lake} 
‘Saisaquinaga, and igh that Lske; . thence. 
to and through. Cypress Lake, Lad du. Bois: 
Lac la: Croix, Little Vermillion Lake, 
and: Lake: Namecan, and through the several 
smaller lakes, straits, or streams, connecting 
‘the Lakes here mentioned, to that point in Lac 
Bog em or Rainy Lake, at the Chaudiere Falls, | 
aims Which the. Commissioners, traced the line| 
| most. no: rn_point.of the Lake of 
‘the Foods 5: thence the-said. line to the 


d through, the north and south\Fow! Lakes, | 
Laki 
ake Suj 


49 deg. 28 north, and in‘longitude 
95 deg. 14min. ‘38 sec. west ‘from the Observa-. 
at Greenwich ; ‘thence, according 10 exist- 
ing Ireaties, due to its intersection. with 
the parallel of north. latitude, and along] 

parallel to the Rocky Mountains... It being 


rages along the line from) 
6° Lake of thé "Woods, 
River, as now actually 
de free’ and -open to the: use thes 
age the interests and encour 
the: industry of the inhabitants of the 
ntries watered by the River St. Johy’and its 
within: the state-of 
aitie oF ‘thé provitice of Néw Brunswick, it is} 
agreed that, where, by the provisions of the] 
treaty, the River.St. John is. declared to 
e the line of boundary, the navigation of. ore 
river: shall. be free and-open te both parties, and 
shal? way be obstructed by either ; that’ 
‘all the ‘produce ‘of ‘the: forest, in logs, lumber, 
birhber, ves, of shingles, or of agri- 


those, parts of the state of. Maine watered by. 
St..dohn,.or-by tributaries, of 
fact shall, if requir- 
produced, shall have accéss into and] 
a said’ tributaries, 
‘state of Maine, 
p the seaport at the mouth of the said 
and and reund.the .Falls of 
r. by: boats, rafts, or other-con- 
eyance; ‘that. when within the province of New. 
newick,; the said ‘produce shall be dealt with 
if it were the produce -of said Province: that, 


Othe anner, t the inhabitants of the ‘Territory 
the Upp St. John determined by this Trea- 
1g “her. Britannic Majesty, shall 


ve free -nccess.to-and-through the river for 


wholty*through ‘the state of Maine: pro-| 
vided always; that this nt. shall give no 
‘right to either party to interlere with any reer 
lations not ‘inconsistent with the terms of 

y, which the Governments, respectively, of |’ 
ent, or of New Brunswick may make respect- 
ation of the said river, when both. 
F shall belong to the same Party 


of-land heretofore made by 
y, within thé limits of the which 
etd this treaty falls within the dominions of the 
other party, shall be held. valid, ratified, -and| 
confirmed to’ the persons in.possession under 
| such grants, tothe same. extent.as if such terri- 
tory had by this treaty ‘fallen within the domi- 
nions of theparty whom such grants were 
made ; and all equitable possessory claims aris- 
froth a possession and improvement any | 


ssession, or by those-usider whom such  per- 


date of such treaty; shall} in like:manner, 
deemed valid, and bée‘confirmed and quieted by} 
a feleasé'to the person entitled thereto, of. the 
-} title to such lot or parcel of land, so described, | 
‘aa best to include the improvements made there- 
on; and ip.all ‘other respects the two’ contract- 
ing parties: ‘agrees to. deal. upon the most liberal} 
6 equity with the settlers’ actually 
welling on’ the territory falling to ‘them, re- 

| spectively, which has. in 
‘Whereas, in course’ of the 
representing the’ iispyted territory on the North-| 
-easte ndar monies have been re- 
ceived by thé au of Her Britannic Ma- 
y’s province of New Brunswick, with the in- 
jt of preventing depredations on_ the forests 
of the said territory, which -monies: were car-| 
‘tied 'to a’ called the Disputed Territory 
Find,” the ‘proceeds whéreof it was agreed 
= be paid over to the parties inte- 
e proportions to be determined by 

of boundaries: It is hereby 
that a correct: account of all: receipts 
ard: payments on the said fund shall be deliver-|: 


treaty-; and the 
thereon: 


setts, and any bonds and securities appertaining 
thereto, shall be paid and ‘delivered over to the 
Government of the United States ; and the Gov- 
“ernment of the United States agree to receive 

for the Use of, and pay over to. the states one 
Maine, Massachusetts their:respective por- 
tone of ‘said fund; aod farther to pay-and satis-| 
States 


incurred‘ "by them: in‘ protecting the 
heretofore territory, and a 

reeing wi siates of Maine) - 

Massachusetts.to pay-them the further sum| 
thousand dollars, -in equal moi- 
| ties; én account. of thetr-assent to the line ‘of. 
said| boundary: described in: this“ treaty, and-in con-| 
sideration. of the equivalent’ received therefor, 
from ‘the ‘Government’ “Her Britannic 


and’ the northwestern mainland, to the} 
of Pigeou river, and at thé-said river to, 


‘ | 


hot “grown on any| P© 


vuty ve done—upurr 


claims, for méresthan six years: before the| 


| ed ‘ta the’ Governmient’:of the United States,}- 
withinsix: months aftér ratification ‘of 
ions of the amount 
to;.the. states of Maine-and Massachu-| 


ively, for all selaims for} 


d rith 
ité “thereof, 


from the ‘source of the St. Croix to. 
the river’ St. Toho shail trace on proper) 
the ‘dividing ‘line’ said river, ahd! 
along the fiver St. to the outlet of the} 
Pohenagamook ; and from the outlet ‘of 
said Lake, they shall nacertniny fix, and. mark 
by durable monuments upon the land, the line 
described in the first article’of this treaty—and| 
| the’ said Commissioners‘shall make-to each 
their respettive a joint’ 

t.| declaration, Under their hand, abd 
nating’ ‘such line of ‘boundary, find. shall ‘ai¢com- 
pany said report or declaration with cer- 


further. that. the 


-Lawrence;on both 


ethe! Sault Islands, andof the 


nels ir: the rivér Detrojt;'on both sides ‘of the} 
Island of Bois Bla ; between that Island 
‘and both the’ A meri can and Canadian. 
and all the several ‘channels: and pass 

‘tween the various islands lying near 
tion of the river St. Clair,-with the lake of that 
name, shall “be.equally free and open to the 
and boats of both parties. 


parties ‘matdally atipulate. that 
prepare, equip’ and‘miaintain in: service, on: the 
coast of Africa, a'stiffigient’and adequate. squad- 
‘ron, or naval force of vessels; of: suitable num- 
bersand  description;.to carry in all notoless 
than eighty guns; to: enforce separately and re- 
Spectively, the laws,. rights, and obligations: of 
each of the-two countries for the suppression ot 
the Slave trade; the said squadrons. to. be inde-. 
pendent of each other, but the two Governments 
stipulating, nevertheless, to: give such ordera: 
the-officers commanding their respective forces, 
as’shall enable them most effectually to act in: 
‘concert and co-operation, upon mutual consul. } 
tation, as exigencies may_arise, for the attain. 
meat of the true object,o this article; copies of 
all such articles to'be communicated by enh. 
Government.to the other respectively. Hy 


ARTICLE Ix. 


notwithstanding, all whisky 
may be made on the coast of Africa for. sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade, the facilities for. cars 

ing on that traffic and avoiding | the vigilance | 
ot cruisers by the fraudulent use . ‘ol flags, and 
other | means, are so great, ‘and the temptations 
for pursuing it, while a market can,be found for 
slaves, so strong, as that the desived result may: 
be long delayed, unless:all. markets be ‘shut 
against the: purchase’ of African: flegroes'; ithe} 

arties to this treaty agreé that’ they will unite 
in all. becoming representations and remon- 
strances, with any and ail: Powersswithin: whose. 
dominions such markets are. ‘allowed to. exist ; 
and that they will urge upon: all such powers 
thé propriety and. duty of ‘closing such markets 
once ‘and. for: ever. 


| 

is: the United’ and i Her 
British. Majesty shall, upon. matual requisitions | 
by them, or ‘their Ministers, Officers, 
ties, respectively made, deliver up to justice, all 
rsons who, bein; charged | with the crime of 
murder, or pirdé or for- 

ery, or the ulferance of. for 

within’ the jurisdiction shall. 
seek.an asylum, or shall..befound, within- the 
territories of the other—provided, that this.shall 


sui evidence of crimital-| 
ity as, according to the laws of the plaée where 
the fugitive or person so tharged, ‘shall be 
found, would justify his apprehension and com- 
mitment for trial, if the crime. or offence. had 
there been committed; and the.fespective judges 
and magistrates of the two Governments shall 
have- power, jurisdiction, and authority, upon 
complaint made under oath, to issue a warrant 
for the apprehension of the fugitive or person, 
so charged, that he may be brought before such, 
judges or other magistrates, respectively, to the 
end that the evidence of criminality may: be. 
heard and considered ; and ‘if on such hearing, 
the evidence be deemed sufficient to sustain the 
charge, it ‘shall be the duty of the examining 
_ judge or. magistrate, to certify the same to the] 
proper executive authority, that a warrant may 
issue for. the surrender of such fugitive. The. 
‘expense of such apprehension and delivery 
shall be borne and ‘defrayed by the party who 
makes the and ‘the fugi- | 
tive. | 


e 


“ARTICLE XI. 


The eighth article of this treaty~ be’ in| 
| force for five years from the date of the ratific. 
cation, and afterwards until one or: the other 
party. shall signify a wish to terminate it. The. 
tenth article 'shall continue in force until one-or' 
the‘other party shall “signify its wish to termi- 
nate and no, longer. 


_ARTICLE XII. 
treaty shall be duly ratified; and 
the mutual exchange of ratifications shall take 
place’in London, within six,months from the 
date hereof, or earlier if possible. 

In. faith whereof, we, the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries, have signed this. treaty, have 
hereunto affixed ‘our seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, the ninth 
day. of August, Anno Domini, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-two. 
(spar). 
Danie. WEBSTER. 


“The correspondence is upon the subjects— 

ist. Of. the interference: of the Colonial aus}. 
thorities of the British West India Islands with} ° 
‘American merchant vessels driven by stress of} 
weather,’ or.carried by violence, into the ports 
of the colonies. 

2d. On the subject of the Caroline—and 
.On-the subject of impressment—but ex- 
cept that a sort of apology, ‘and plea of necessi- 
ty, is made for the burning’ of the Caroline, 
with'an expression ofiregard for the sacredness 
of our neutral rights is made—nothing is settled 
upon ‘those points ; and the President is under- 
stood to declate in his message accompanying 
the:'Freaty, that he doesnot deem it necessary 
‘to urge the: eonsideratio ion n of: those matters 
ther. 


ry 


SINOULAR IAW SUIT IN FRANCE, 


tich M. Thibaudard, had 
ments in Paris, which he occupied but little, his 
nsual residence being in the country. He died 
Jast April, and left: his-wife.. his residuary lega- 
ame‘ a ‘few weeks after his. 
det toeParis, the!-weather. 
réd'a fire inher’ sleepin ut as 
he ‘poured out from the’ ‘place ‘and filled 
ihe. room, she supposedsomething stopped the 
chimney. She sent for a chimney doctor, who. 
exainined the chimney; -when:at the height of, 
two metres;-he found a leather valise, contain-. 
ing’20,000 francs in ancient gold coin of twenty- 
four and forty-eight livres. value,- and 
quantity of precious stones without setti = 


_The chimney claims half the can- 
tents of the valise, under the. law which graote 


trical, there'is nothi 


desig-| 


} éavenwofth. 
“* The | rity of this cu 


‘tion: of the magnetism of the earth, tarning like 


“bles-acted upon by light are noted for. turning 


cloudy: wea iber,. and could find no alteration in, 
its position: 


trical eel exhibit” the j 
‘animal Hife, this 
chain gradation: «It is well known that there 
‘are Meany distinguished naturalists and profes- 


even to the. human frame, and predict the final 
‘discovery of the. intimate, connection. between| 


| apart, The usual way of cultivating them on 


| way, has been known to produce, for the four 


|-of our cities, or large manufacturing villages, 
| would yield more a than two acres of In- 


in @xtent, Covering an area of seven thou- 


Qut of seven thousand.-one hundred and thirty: 


‘United “States. 


- were 


half a- .hidden -treasure1o the 
covers-it. the. house-by - 


ni agree, that 


and. tracing: those 
we the 


taw elaims ‘the-otherhalf, aad Mad. Thi- 
baudard maifiteins: ber ‘right to 


‘Bhiversal 


tee of ‘her husband. 
‘of Bret of theSei 
three 


ai 


property held by. in the is 
person who dis-| free fk 


tinguish the hotth The 
attain the height of ‘from ten’ to sixteen inches, 
and it is Believed it never blosso It is 

d. in large beds -over all the) 

estern prairies, from the far North-west to the} 
far South-west. That its’ indications are: ac-| 
tually the same wherever found, is the univer- 
sal testimony of all who have known it—and 
many have noticed :itfrom:south of Fort Tow- 
Son: ‘considerable tance. north, of Fort) 


metrical in shape, or.rather the. weight 

equally distributed about the stem, it is-possible 
that its sap or fibre'ié'so. thoroughly impregna- 
“ted with certain salts of iron.as to be deviated) 
from: the period of ite infant growth by the ac- 


e its stem or foot as a pivot. 
That it is not caused: by the action of light 
would seem probable: from analogy,,as vegeta-| 


tar leaves or blossoms.towards the sun instead| 
of from:it. At mid-day the plane of the. Polar 
Plant passes through the:sun and thus it shuns 
the light, 1 have noticed it in long: continued 


‘As the existence of the torpedo and the elec- 
nee of ‘electricity on 
lant. is very. intetesting as 
‘praba connection.also with vege- 

furnishing a link.to supply the 


showing 


sors of physiology.. who would go higher still, 


electricity and the operation of the nervous sys- 
tem... Any: fact eonnected .with the action of 
‘electricity. or magnetism (supposed to be one 
and the same agent) is now especially interest- 


ing, When there ‘are so many ingenious minds 
throup jout the world devoted to suey investi-| 


CULTIVATION OF PHE GRARE. 


‘Phere is no department of which 
his: been.so systematically neglected by farmers: 
generally, as the cultivation of fine‘and delicious 
fruits; ‘This is a matter of surprise, whether we 
regard profit, or the pleasure and satisfaction to| 
be ‘derived from an abundant'supply for our own, 
families. * How delightful and wholesome it is, 
at all'seasons of the year (as we may if we 
“will)in the bosom of our families, surrounded 
by. our friends and neighbours—to re- 
fresh, ourselves with the various gifts of Pomona. 

There.is hardly any fruit which can be more 
easily cultivated, or may, be made.longer to ad- 
minister to our, pleasure or ‘profit, than -the 
gtape. ‘Ofthis there is almost an endless vari- | 
ety, both, foreign and native; none of the for- 
mer, ‘and. put ‘few of.the latter, should be culti- 
vated by farmers generally. ~The Isabella, Ca- 
tawba and Clinton, may be classed among the 
best native varieties—though in all parts of the 
country thete are some wild nameless varieties, | 
rich and delicious, for the neglect of the propa- 
gation of which our farmers are without excuse, 
for the grape is wholesome, and may~justly be 
called one of the greatest delicacies, which an; 
all-wise and bountiful Creator has bestowed 
upon man. 

This. fruit is easily cultivated, and may be 
increased to any extent with no expense but the: 
labour, from cuttings, which may be obtained 
in thousands from any person pruning his vines ; 
or some exquisite varieties may be obtained from 
the hedge or the swamp, and propagated to any 
ae Wil you give this subject your alten- 
tion! 

The best grapes are superior to: either the 
peach, the apple, or the pear—come after the 
former, has pretty much gone, und may be kept 
through the winter, as well as the apple or pear. 
For: winter use they should be packed in layers 
in small boxes, with:a stratum of” common cot- 
ton: batting between the layers. Thus they 
may be kept till March, better in flavour than 
when they were first gathered from the vines. 
They should be Kept cool, dry, and away from 
the frost... , 

The best mole of cultivation j in the garden i is 
‘on a single trellis, running North and South, 
the posts of which: should either be cedar, or 
have cedar bottoms, arid then be spliced about 
ten feet high, aod have strips of board about two 
incles wide nailed on them about three feet 


an arbour.with an arch, is bad,.for the reason 
| that those clusters which do not get the sun will 
seldom ripen well, and if they do, they will be 
without flavour. 

“They should, iinenedintely after the fall ‘of 
the Jeaves, be thorough! 2 pruned and have 
every runner of new wodd cut into five buds or 
eyes of the old wood. They should be kept 
open and free. New shoots should be encour- 
aged near the ground, in order to have the bear- 
ing wood low, and to protect the frame from the 
‘winds. 

They may be:cultivated at the foot of old and| - 
worthless fruit trees, or on shade trees, and after 
three or four years of protection from the cat- 
tle, they will give you no further trouble. - Thus 
the care and expense of trellising and pruning 
will be wholly spared. 

One ‘single Isabella vine, cultivated in this}. 


years last past, from ten to fifteen: bushels per. 
year. Such a vine as this, in the vicinity of any 


dian corn. 

Now farmers, do you ‘wait: to: have a few 
bushels of fine grapes for winter, to cheer the 
social circle and gladden the hearts of your 
friends and guests during our long and winter 
evenings? Jf so you have but to will it and it 
is dene. You can obtain vines at twenty-five 
cents apiece. This luxury is at the command] 
of the rich and poor—then go ahead and adopt, 
the ‘mode of ‘culture best. adapted to your cir-| 
cumstatices; ‘and for this advice we. shall ask 
‘no greater reward than a rich cluster of delici- 
ous grapes, when we call on you, three .years 
from: next February, if our. life shall be so long 


OF WASHINGTON, 
The city of Washington was eleven square 


sand one hundred and thirty-four acres. - Not 
less than two thousand six hundred and four 
acres were in.the streets, and. public squares. 


four acres, seventeen squares, covering five hun-| 
dted and forty-one acres, were reservéd*to the 
The running length of: the} 
streéts laid out-was two hundred and seventy-| 
four miles—those streets being equal to an aver- 
age’ of ‘one hundred feet wide.’ Not only were 
the ‘seventeen squares, covermg five hundted} 
and forty-one acres, reserved for the use.of the}. 
United States, but of the twenty thousand. two 
hundred and seventy-two building lots, one half 
given to the United States; and all the 


of a willow: tree): 

‘stron and applied to the) 

patts, will'‘remove wart ‘Corns; oF excre 


dublic, 


| subject for instruction, ‘and needed only perse- 


att 


| t year, 
Olver Caswell and Lucy Reed. iz are now 
| of the for ‘the "Blind at 
rt of 


two interesting cases pi Hove, 
the. learned superintendent wens theAsylém. An. 
nexed ia the history of Oliver. Caswell; the 
eae mute. Laura, mentioned in the narra- 

is Ladra Bridgman, another blind mute, 
whose are-familiar with. 

“This lad. was born November 1, 1829. He 
continued in health and in the possession of hig 
senses until he was three years and four months 
old. ‘He was considered a bright boy, and 
could prattle as well.as any child of his age. 

He.was then- attacked. by scarlet fever aud 
‘canker-rask;. at the: end of four*weeks it was 
perceived. that could nor ear; in a few 
weeks ‘more his rt, begee to fail, he soon 
became entirely bl 

continued to articulate fo, bat 
with less. and less distinctness, until.at the end, 
of six months he lost all power of articulation.| 
He used then to feel of his own lips and those‘of] 
others, when talking, probably to ascertain 
whether he had them in the.right position... 

As soon as he recovered his health he re- 
commenced the process of examining every, 
thing about him, with which all children: be-} 
gin their acquaintance with the world. ..He 

rst examined and became familiar. with his}. 
chamber, ‘then the rest of the rooms in the 
house, - then ventured out into the yard, and in 
the course of a few years explored ‘the. way 10 
the neighbouring houses. He felt, and smelt of 
every thing that he could lay his hands upon.| 
His father isa ferryman, an -he.often took the 
boy with him in-his boat, which greatly pleased| 
him. He.seemed to be a bold child, and would 
caress dogs and cats. He’has- “been known to 
call fowls around him with. crumbs of bread, and | 
wep to grab one of them, to feel of it, 
‘smell of it, and then let-it go. 

He had never seen.a dead person. A horse: 
which he had known, died, and he recognized. 
it, and seemed much agitated ; for several days 
he made signs about it, and lost his appetite, as 
his mother ti. HES, | in consequence of his agita- 
tion. 

‘He was present at the killing of a “hog, and 
made to-understand the operation ; also that pork 
was part of the animal, but he did not object to}. 
eating it. 

He was fond of’ teazing cats, aiid generally 
inclined to fun. 
wants understood by signs. 

He was, however, ungovernable, and. when 

thwarted in.any way he became very violent, 
braying, striking and kicking furiously. 
- Such was the account which | gathered from 
his parents. 1 first saw the boy three years 
ago, but could not then persuade his parents to 
part with him. 

They finally brought him and him 
to my charge on the 30th of September last. 
He was then a stout, thick set boy, rather short 
of stature, withdight hair, fair complection, and 
a most pleasant expression of countenance. He 
seemed perfectly docile and confiding, and his 
intelligent look and eager gestures proclaimed 
that there was intellect enough. within, could. 
one but establish the means of communication 
with it. 

His thirst for knowledge proclaimed itself as 
soon.as he entered the house, by his eager ex- 
amination of every thing he could feel or smell. 
in his new location. For instance, treading up- 
onthe register of a furnace, he instantly stooped 
down, and began to feel of it, and soon discov- 
ered the way in which the upper plate moved 
upon the lower one; but this was not enough 
for him, so laying down upon his face, he ap- 
plied his tongue first to one then the other, and. 
seemed to discover that they were of different 
kinds of metal. 

His signs were expressive, and the strictly 
natural language, laughing, crying, sighing, 
kissing, embracing, &c., was perfect. 

Some of the analogical signs which (guided 
by his faculty of imitation) he had contrived, 
were comprehensible, such as the waving mo. 
tion of his hand for the motion of a boat, the 
circular one for a wheel, d&c. 

The first object was'to break up the use of 
these signs, and to substitute therefor the use of 
purely arbitrary ones. — | 

Profiting by the experience I had gained in 
the other cases, I omitted several steps of the 
process before employed, and commenced at 
once with the finger language. ‘T’aking, there- 
fore, several articles having short names, such 
as key, cup, mug, &c., and with Laura for an 
auxiliary, 1 sat down, and taking his hand, 
placed it upon one of them, and then with my 
own, made the letters k-e-y. He felt eagerly 

of my hands with both of his, and on. my re- 
peating the process, he.evidently tried to imitate 
the motions of my fingers. In a few minutes 
he contrived to feel the motions of my fingers 
with one hand, and holding out the other he 


tried to imitate them, laughing most heartily |. 


‘when he succeeded. Laura was by, interested 
even to agitation, and the two presented a sin- 
gular sight; her face was flushed and anxious, 
and her fingers twined in among ours so closely 
“as to follow every motion, but so lightly as not} 
to embarrass them; while Oliver stood attentive, 
his head a little aside, his face turned up, his 
left hand grasping mine, and his right held out ; 
‘at every motion of my fingers his countenance 
betokened keen attention—there was an expres- 
sion of anxiety as he tried to imitate the mo- 
tions—then a smile came stealing out as he 
thought he could do so, and spread into a joy- 
ous laugh the moment he succeeded, and felt 
me pat: his*head, and Laura clap him ‘heartily 
upon the back, and jump up and down in her 

He learned more than a half dozen letters in 
half an’ hour, and seemed delighted with his 

success, at least in’ gaining approbation. His 
attention then began fo flag, and I commenced 
playing with him. It was evident that in all 
this he’ had merely imitated the motions of my 
fingers, and placing his hand upon the key, cup, 
&c.; as part of the process, without any percep- 
‘ception of the relation between the sign and the 
object. 

When he was tired of play I took him back’ 
to the table, and he was. quite ready to begin 
again his process of imitation. He soon learn- 
ed to make the letters for key, pen, pin; and by 
having the object repeatedly placed in his hand, 
he at last perceived the relation I wished to es- 
tablish between them. This was evident, be- 
cause, when made the letters p-t-n, or. pre-n, oF 
he would select the article.» 

he perception ‘of this relation was not ac. 
companied by that radiant flash of intelligence, 
and that glow of joy which marked the delight- 
ful moment when Laura first perceived it. I 
then placed all the articles on the table, and 
going away a little distance with the children, | 
placed Oliver’s fingers in the position to_ spell 
key, on which Laura went and brought the ar- 
ticle; the little fellow seemed to be much amus-. 
ed by this, and looked very attentive ‘and smi- 
ling. ‘ I then caused him. to make the letters 
bread, and in an. instant ‘Laura went 
brought him @ piece; he smelled at it—put it to 
his lips—cocked up his head with’a most know-} 
“ing look—seemed to reflect a moment—and' 
then laughed outright, as much as to say, ‘ aha! 
I understand now how something may be made 
- out of this,’ 

It was.now clear that he had the capacity 
and inclination to learn, that he <was # proper} 


-¥eting attention. therefore pat’ him in: the 


hands-of an ibtelligent teacher, nothing doubt- 


of his rapid progress. 
will, not Bow go o much into detail of the pro 


to 


about a handted 
| adjectives, which hé.nses with the 


bs 


| said, Fred— —glass. the 
A little reflection. will show any one that hée| #38 


a difficul 


‘He could make many of his} 3, 


nouns, and 


| @ sort of compound substantive. — 


One or twoe show his 
which he has fearned. 
Coming up to his teacher he spelled his 
fingers, Fred, mea ‘that he wanted Predef: 
ick; she went with him to the room: where 
Frederick sits, but he was ‘not to‘be 
found, when Oliver spelt Fred—S mith, mean- 


ing that’Fred. was in Smith’s room, and ‘went ond 


thereto find him. Having no explicative terms, 


he of course must turn his few words to every} . 


possible use; and make a noun ‘serve for adjec: 
verb, adverb, preposition: and: ‘conjuues 


At another tint, ‘wishing to say. be hed cas 


his’ finger with a plane, he said, ane. 
Of course this often causes great ambiguity, ae 
in the following case; the carpenter had been 


WA NG AnD 
at No. 216 


BOARD Of athe 
and 


Herschell, This, 
in which the 
the Fasher's enko,” is vividly 


= 


to repair the -bost, and Oliver accompanied po 


him; returning, he said Bra 
boat ; doubtless, meaning Bradford mended a 
break ia the boat, but he did not know the! on 


word mend. On another occasion, branches. 


that. Frederick had broken a pane of glass, he 
window—break 


can eke out his meaning just as other children 
do; by signs. When it was attempted to give 
him-a name expressive of the quality of objecte, | Bot 

y occurred immediately; he knew the| The 
names of key, door, wateh; and when his 
teacher spelled either word, he would go to the 
table and \seluct iit; he knew too the nature’of 
each, showing by signs that a door-key, was top 
lock a door, a. ween hay to wind a watch, yel 
the compound word, watch-key, gave him no 
‘idea of the thing. Nevertheless, as I said, he 
uses verbs and adjectives, that is, he uses i 
significative of actions atid qualities, he holds up| 
‘a key and. makes the letters k-e-y, that is the 
‘noun ; he then makes a sign for turning the Ines f 
which sign .is the verb. | 


I will give an instance of his temper; asa on 


specimen of what would have been his conduct, 
had he gone on without any training. Soon 
after the lesson which I have described above, 
at which I left him, so interested and so joyous, 4 
I returned and -found the scene sadly. changed. 

Master Oliver was in the sulks} his countenance 
so lately bright with joy, was now dark and 
lowering; his head was drawh in between his 
shoulders in the attitude of caution and defiance; 
‘and his whole appearance denoted wrath and 
gged obstinacy. He had in play thrown 
ssmechiag on the floor, and his teacher took his 
hand to place it upon the object, and made him 
pick it up; he refused, perhaps in play; and} 
though his hand was on the object, would not 
-graspit. The teacher thinking it necessary to 
conquer him, continued to hold his hand on the 
object, at which he seemed displeased, and at 
this juncture his mother joining to urge him, he 
flew into a passion. ‘He had never been con- 
trolled, and his animal nature was now aroused } 

a colt could not start away more restive, ‘when 
the saddle is first placed on his back, than did 
Oliver: when I placed my hand on his head; 

and when | repeated it, he flew at me, hands and } 
feet, as furiously‘as a mad man. saw at once 
that without a cruel scene-I could not conquer 
him, but resolved'to accomplish what he must 
have perceived I intended to. do, that is, caress 
and sit beside him. _He resisted furiously when 
[ attempted this, striking, kicking and scratch- 
ing;/but when he saw I warded off his blows, 
or did not mind them when they hit, and that 
his.nails had been‘eut too.short to pierce my 
skin, he quickly carled' down his head and bit 
at my hands. He was-strong and active as a 
young savage, but I continued to grasp and 
hold his wrists, and after a few convulsive ef- 
forts ‘he desisted at a lucky moment for me, and 
roared t luatily ; not érying, he was too much 
enraged for that, but spraw ing his jaws wide 
open, and emitting:.a hideous noise, partaking: 
of @ bray, a roar, anda yells I then relaxed 
my grasp, and although he did not fly at -me, 
he pushed off my hands when | attempted to 
pat him on the head, nor would he suffer any 
endearment for halfan hour. I still persevered, 

however, and at last succeeded in kissing him; 
and though he was sullen, the storm was dispel- 
led by the odor of some cologne water with: 
which I seduced his senses. I was very much 
afraid that he was not conqueréd, and that a 
painful: scene would have to be enacted the first 
time I could be sure that he understood my” 
meaning and will, and refused obedience; be- 
cause he must be taught to obey, or else every 
time his passions should be roused he would be 
mischievous; and when grown up, would run a 
muck, which would be dangerous. | have been; 

however most agreeably disappointed, for from 
that time to this he has been perfectly docile, 
und very affectionate, never in one instance’ 
menting me without a smile and a caress. | 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


This’ stupendous undertaking was opened 
yesterday, for the first time, on the Wapping 
side of the river, and upwards -of five hundred 
visitors of all nations passed through the tun- 
nel ‘as far as the shaft on the Rotherhithe shore. 
The: High ‘street, Wapping, was thronged with 

people, who were allowed to view the shaft and 
he double staircase for foot passengers. The| 
shaft is about ninety feet in height, and is sur- 
mounted with a handsome dome, which is glazed, 
and light and air admitted. There are two stair- 
cases, one terminating Close to the western arch, 
aud the other leading to the eastern arch. The 
western arch only is opened for visitors, but the 
eastern one appears likely to be appropriated to 
the same purpose in a few weeks, and a great} 
number of workmen are now actively employ-| 5 
ed in “ componing” it, and making it ready for 
the reception of the public. The nt to the 
tunnel is now easy and convenient, and the 
western arch is very dry arid:comfortable, At 
mid-day there were upward of one hundred 
visitors promenading in the tunnel. 
visitors were permitted to pass from one shore 
to the other yesterday, and Mr. Page, the su- 
perintendent of the works, became cicerone to 
a large party of ladies and gentlemen invited 
by the directors to pass from’ Rotherhithe to 
Wapping, and vice versa. 


OREGON TERRITORY. 


We Jearn from the Western Miseourian, that 

a large meeting of those Wishing to emigrate to 
| Oregod, was held at Independence, in that 
State, on the 27th . July, at which a report was 
made containing’ a description of “the -articles’ 
necessary for each emigrant to take with him, 
and recommending the appointment of the pro- 
per officers, &c. The Missourian says a large} 24 
number of persons desirous of emigrating to 
Oregon are now at Independence, and that next 


spring-another and very numerous and respect-|, 


able company will be ready to start, | 

A Tecent number of the St.. Lovis (Missouri,) 
Re rier gives an. interesting. account of an ex-| 
pedi Htjon just by. the United States 
Government, r instructions. from-the. War 
Department, to explore the country between the 
‘Kansas and the head..waters of the Great Platte 
River, and the. Southern Pass of the Rocky 
‘Mountains, witha: view to a line of posts from 
the frontier of Missouri to the Columbia. River. 
The exploring party consists of twenty men, 
under - Lieut.. Fremont, of the ‘Topographical 
Engineers, well equipped with astronomical and 
other instruments, and Daguerreotype appara- 
tug for taking views. The expedition. seems to 
‘have. grown out of the bill introduced into the 
United States. Senate; by Mr. Lian, from Be ‘ge 
souti, for the of 
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‘| branches of a substantial, 
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inculcated, and the 
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d lender parent 
JOHN EVANS, 


ON THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


843, exhibited ina Les 
at the peat 
aug. 


rup, ouse, 
pes. Ampedlebar’ and Imported Strained Hor Je ~4 
Beef, new smoked. Sal 
old. fine Herkimer County, Pine A 
Sap SagoC heese. 
for family use. Boston, 
Biaeuit ; also, Troy Biscuit. ish and Frayeh. 
Pickle# and Sauces, Sardines, to, Walnut, and Mush- 
Currie-Powder, Sweet Oil, Plagnivl’s cele- 


Havana Sweetmeats, assorted. White 


room Ketch 
brated. bra 
Windsor, veers Shaving and Yellow and Brown 

Pure Spanish, Homoeopathic, Sweet Spiced, and ong. Chee: 
olote. Also, ker's, and Lyngg's Cocoa. Canton, 
Preserved Ginger, in large Porcelain All articles pur- 
chased at the above store, be sent OLTON.” 


free of charge. 
aug 27—t 
BOOKS. WHETHAM. & Son, Book-. 
sellers and 144 Chesthut street, Philadel. 
phia, have on hand a‘very large assortment of ‘Theol 
and Miscellaneous works, which they will sell as Jow, if 


—am them mea 
Encyclopedia of 


i. 


lower than any other honse in the 
found the following; Dick's Theo 
troduction to the Study of the riptures. wiory: 
of the Presbyterian ( Mosheim’s His- 
Miller's do. “Cruden’s Concordance to the’ Bible. 
Gaston's Collestions. Calvin's Inatitutes: ‘Translated, Sym- 
ington on the Atonement. Dp. on the Dominion of Christ. 
yenson on the Offices of Christ. Junkin on Justification. 
Piers Catechism, Barneson Isaiah! Cane 
‘Themes and ‘Texts for the : 


In- 


rieana. 
tian. Pastor's Manual. 
McIlvaine on Oxford leon God” y. 

Fisher's Marrow of Modern Divimiy. Robert-Hall’ 
Prideaux’s Connections, Seott’ s Commentary. Townsend's % 
Bible arranged by Colt. Rauch’s Papiom in 


the 19th Century, by Rev. R. J. lb bier ‘Romaine on 
Faith: The Preacher, or Skeletons of upwards of 400 Ser- 
mons. Charnock on the npam’s 
dridge’s Family Expositor, 
Bible Baptist. ergymen and others about to 
invited eee) and examine the stock for themeetves. 
3 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE The pe of the 

instant. This Institution is desig to, ve thoroug 
systematic inatruction, according to the and destination 
of the pupil; either in the mere radimenis of 


ucation, or in reek 

ematics, toa ai the 

JOSEPH P. EN 


aug 20-4 No. 71 
M. RICE’S SCHOOL. South West corner of Eighth 
and Arch atreets, Philadelphia, The Academic 
year will commence on the first day of September next, and 
continue forty-six weeks. ‘The course of instruction is exten- 
sive, embracing all the branches necessary to prepare the 
il for the Counti use, or for admissron into. any of our 
leges. The discipline is of a mild but decided character, 
udy, and correct of de- 


designed to secare attention to 6t 
portinient, not so mueh by the enforcement of set rales, as by 
cultivating in the pupil a taste for intellectual pursuits, and 


virtuous habiite, he Prine the: at his reidence 


Circulars may beobtained of ¢ 
126 North ‘Ninth street, or at the 
corner of Seventh and George sireets, Philadel when 
‘Reference is made to the who are 
J. V. Cowell, 


among the patrons of the Seh 

J. H. Ewing, Keqre. aug 20—4t 

JANVIER'S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG” 

whi ch ye 1 

i severa perat 

easant, and every arrangement upon premises 

jeatl adnate to the promotion of the health and comfort of 

metho cod course of studies in this Seminary embraces all the 

elu hography, Reading, rammar 

and Modern Ancient Modern History, 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Logic, Nataral, Mental, and- | 

ral Natural History, Botany, Elements 

cism, Natural Theo hristianity, 

try, The French, and’ 
The ‘Teachers. partments are 

welt qualified and. experien eae year is divided into 


two Sessions of each. The next Session will be 


Jive 
il Ib 7 
Say! September.” Vecaton accarg asthe close 


wh the Summer session. 
Terms.—The charge for Board, Washing, and Tuition in 
all of the English branc 


is $150 per year.—@75 per ses- 
sion, payable in advance. e only extra charges are, for 
French or Latin, $12 pers session. 
and Painting, 24 
Use of Musical instruments, 


usual prices. 
Wi Del.—Rev. 8. koop, 
of Trini 


Hon. Hall, Eli Hilles, Merrit 
ilson, and 


Jones, "Esquire 

church. Recin race ¢ Rey. 
F. Phelps. Jonas Jonaa Green, M.D. John B. Neff, Matthew. 


Newkirk, Ambrose White, Wm. Purves, we 
and Alexander Read, 


Catskill, New York—Rev. G..N. J 
by applying att Seminary. aug 20—4t 


SCHOOL BOOKS.—James K. Simon, Bookseller 
and Stationer 121. South Fifth street aboye Spruce, 


Philadelphia, respectfully informs Teachers and Patenis that 
he Padi and very gereral as- 
sortment of the latest and best editions and Classical 
which he will sell at the | 
Book binding in zk its branches vey e 4 
HE UNION SINGING BOOK FOR 
SCHOOLS.—Just published and for ralé at No. 146 
-Chestnat street, Philadelphia, The Union Book, de- 
signed to Union Hymns, pu by the Ame- 
riean Sunday School Union. 


ture Singi 
tdapted of snaking jn all 200 
Book contains seve 


hymns 
es 
of Music simplified for dea 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, by the 
a sere he sway, the emallew fi \is work needs no commendation from us. It embraces 
a Nay he | ore of in, @ series of articles, which first in the W 
wae papers Many who have reed them aa 
will be to procure them in 
an ueation will be carefully and 
‘ aught. Having been so long, and with so 
‘ar be who guards wi ‘thy gentle life, ngaged ‘in teaching at the above piece, 
been under his tuition, Due attention will be 
-MPERANCE TEA WAREHOUSE AND FAMILY 
2. Laguayra, white R Maracaibo Double 
ingie Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sug Sperm of 
he ‘best quolity at the reduated price of $1 per gailon. Also, 
| thig yale Ol leaks = 
Surviving those’I loved the best, 
Who in rest? | 
Yet, O-sustain. me: by thy. power} 
Be with me ‘in life'e-parting-hours 
the United States and the of Mer Bri- | 
anic Majesty in North Amenité, for the ion | 
2 of A for the giving up of Crh) 
an the Diaited Sintha of 
3 
aRarhicle was age 
citable. the ity anc 
tices And- whereas, both Hie Majesty and. 
4 
| Baltimore.—John B, Howell, Esq. 
4 Cambridge, Eastern Shore, Maryland —Thomas H. Han 
y. M.D. 
Smyrna, Del.—Ayrea Esq. 
New Castle, Del.—Charies H. Biack, M. D. 
Tl, 
| is VOlume contains 12 
three mne or more 
50 tunes. 
the 
School in: Music. For saje.at. No, 146 Chestnut 
that 
jarmette ortage: thence, down at > ble of the Lord, by Caroline now 
: ling’s Poetical Works. Gems ot American Fem Poets, 
Flora’s Lexicon, &c. &c., and he hopes by his attention to the 
oS taste and convenience of the public, to reeeive a lib 9s ; 
‘FEMOIR‘OF MRS. MARY: LUNDIE DUNCAN— > 


